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Abstract 


Distributed ledger technology (DLT) has seen grand proclamations of industry upheaval in recent 
years, declared by many to be the answer to broken and inefficient practices and those entities who 
perform them. The music industry is no exception to this, with two primary utilisations of DLT 
promising wide scale industry decentralisation and disintermediation: decentralised autonomous 


organisations (DAQOs) and non-fungible tokens (NFTs). 


This dissertation is an investigative piece into what the future of DLT and its applications could mean 
for independent record labels, they themselves being intermediaries and thus directly threatened by 
the prospect of disintermediation. Whilst numerous academics have previously covered the 
intersection of DLT and the music industry and its possible impacts, this dissertation is the first to 
look into the future from the perspective of independent record labels as opposed to that of artists, 


providing new insights and contributing to a more well-rounded base of knowledge on the topic. 


Semi-structured interviews make up the vast majority of the research undertaken, with hypotheses 
developed and tested against the knowledge of those straddling the crossroads of DLT and music. 
These hypotheses are then expanded on and supported through the novel application of philosophical, 


political and economic theory before being summarised and presented. 


This dissertation posits that, contrary to the thoughts of some, DLT will in fact serve to benefit 
independent record labels so long as they are able to evolve and maintain a sound value proposition. 
This is hypothesised as being due to the numerous fundamental flaws in the conception of DAOs, the 
greater possible benefits than disadvantages posed to independent record labels by NFTs, and the 
disconnect between the ideological concepts of decentralisation and disintermediation and the realities 


of such ideas when introduced to and tested by the real world. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


1.1 - Background 


It is hard to think of a contemporary buzzword that has seen greater attention, speculation and 
exaltation than that of blockchain. The technology behind the cryptocurrency Bitcoin, blockchain has 
seen predictions of major industry disruption across the economic spectrum since its inception after 
the 2008 financial crisis (Schinckus, 2020), with the music industry being no exception. Whilst 
blockchain was the first distributed ledger technology (DLT); described by Ugarte (2018, p.1) as “a 
decentralised, single database that is managed by several participants”, it is no longer the only, with 


other more efficient developments entering the fray in recent years. 


DLT based companies already operate in many of the traditional branches of the music industry e.g., 
streaming, downloads, distribution, licensing, music rights, fan engagement and ticketing. A number 
of entirely new branches have sprung up in recent years as a result of DLT, creating ways for those in 


the music industry to generate and benefit from new revenue streams. 


1.2 - Research Questions 


This dissertation seeks to examine DLT in the music industry, looking to explore both its future 
impacts on independent record labels and some of the core concepts which underline the technology. 


This dissertation seeks to answer the research question of: 


How might the implementation of distributed ledger technologies in the music industry 


impact independent’ record labels? 
A number of sub-questions have been created to further direct the investigations into this question: 
How might DLT impact the music industry in general? 
How might DLT benefit independent record labels? 
How might DLT disadvantage independent record labels? 


What is the likelihood of DLT being utilised in the music industry and to what extent? 


‘Tt is important to note the distinction of independent in this context. The music industry consists of the ‘Big 
Three’ major labels: Universal Music Group, Warner Music Group and Sony BMG; whilst all other labels are 
considered independent. 
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Will independent record labels be able to evolve in response to possible redundancies in 


their services? 


How might future DLT continue to evolve and to what effect? 


1.3 - Research Focus 


As discussions around DLT have boomed in recent years, so have the assertations of some that such 
technology will spell the end of entire sectors of intermediaries (Neysen, 2020, O'Dair, 2016). As 
intermediaries themselves it is important to seek to understand how independent record labels may be 
impacted, as all current academic literature regarding DLT in the music industry focuses instead on 
the impact the technology may have on artists. This dissertation will use primarily a semi-structured 
interview methodology, gathering 10 data sources containing the thoughts of various academics and 
professionals that operate within the intersection of DLT and the music industry. Further secondary 
research is then conducted when discussing the hypotheses generated from the research, developing 


novel applications of philosophical, political and economic theory on concepts of DLT. 


This dissertation is structured as follows. The next section will provide an overview and review of the 
current academic literature on the intersection of DLT and the music industry. The second section 
outlines the methods, population and limitations of the research undertaken in this dissertation, before 
the results of such research are discussed and hypotheses developed and tested in the third section. 


Finally, conclusions to the research question and recommended future research are presented. 


1.4 - Research Value 


This dissertation adds value to the current academic literature in a number of ways. This is the first 
academic text which evaluates the possible effects of DLT in the music industry from the point of 
view of the independent record label, providing a new angle of investigation and analysis. This 
dissertation is also the first to apply a number of philosophical and political theories to several of the 
core ideological concepts of DLT and assess those concepts through such theoretical lenses. Finally, 
this dissertation introduces and expands on various concepts and technologies relevant to the 


intersection of DLT and the music industry. 


Chapter 2: Literature Review 


Distributed ledger technology and its applications in the music industry 


2.1 — Introduction 


The proliferation of distributed ledger technology, namely Blockchain technology, has sparked a 
flurry of research into how it may be incorporated into various business models and industries in the 
future. This review narrows the scope of focus to how DLT may be implemented in the music 
industry, looking at two potential effects and the underlying technologies driving these changes. 
These effects are the emergence of new revenue streams and disintermediation, such effects being 
driven by the technologies of smart contracts, decentralised autonomous organisations and non- 
fungible tokens. Through this review, a greater understanding of how the implementation of DLTs 


may impact independent record labels is developed. 


2.2 - Distributed Ledger Technology 


Since its inception in 2008 by Satoshi Nakamoto (Nakamoto, 2008), the term blockchain has become 
synonymous with the concept of decentralisation; defined by Amazon Web Services (2022) as “the 
transfer of control and decision-making from a centralized entity (individual, organization, or group 
thereof) to a distributed network’, and of peer-to-peer distributed ledger systems (Maull et al., 2017) 
that have often been the focus of lofty predictions of technological revolution and industry upheaval 
(Tapscott and Tapscott, 2016). Whilst the first (Nakamoto, 2008) and undoubtedly the most well 
known distributed ledger technology (DLT), blockchain is but one of a number of current DLTs. 
Tangle and Hashgraph are two alternative DLTs that offer improvements in transaction speed, price 
and concurrency (Schueffel, 2017). Literature on alternate DLTs is limited, with the vast majority of 
relevant DLT literature focusing solely on blockchain technology. As such, blockchain technology is 
the DLT that will be the focus of this literature review, however many of the concepts and arguments 


can be translated to alternate DLTs such as Tangle and Hashgraph. 


Distributed ledger technology can be a difficult concept to explain, however an awareness of the basic 
mechanisms of such technology will be useful to truly understand its potential future applications. As 
defined by Ugarte (2018, p.1), a distributed ledger is “basically a decentralised, single database that is 
managed by several participants”. Figure 1 below provides a visualisation of the process of recording 


data onto a Blockchain ledger. 
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Figure 1: Blockchain diagram (Martin, 2022) 


Blockchain requires consensus from all members in the network before adding a new block to the 
chain, resulting in a secure ledger that ensures the validity of all information being committed to the 
network. Whilst this provides security advantages, the process of reaching consensus from every 
member on the network means slow speeds, with the Bitcoin Blockchain able to process only 3 to 4 
transactions per second (TPS) (Schueffel, 2017). Whilst the Ethereum Blockchain has a higher TPS of 
15 (Karrupusamy et al., 2022), this is still a far cry from the hundreds or thousands of transactions a 


second needed for Blockchain deployment at any sort of scale. 


The alternate distributed ledger technologies Tangle and Hashgraph both operate in a different way to 
Blockchain, resulting in far greater transaction speeds for both technologies; 800 and 250,000 TPS 
respectively (Schueffel, 2017). This is achieved as consensus is not required from all members, with 


both ledger technologies being Directed Acyclic Graphs (DAG). As Schueffel (2017) explains: 


These technologies do not require all participants — or network nodes - to be in sync about all 
information at all times. Instead, they are built around the notion of acyclicity, that is they do not make 


assumptions about when information reaches which player in a network. 


The processes of Blockchain, Tangle and Hashgraph are visualised in Figure 2 below, demonstrating 


the linear nature of Blockchain vs the acyclic nature of both Tangle and Hashgraph. 


Blockchain Tangle Hashgraph 


Linked list Directed acyclic Directed acyclic 
graph graph 


Figure 2: An overview of existing DLTs (El loini and Pahl, 2018) 


No matter which technology wins out, DLT exhibits the potential for transformation in the music 
industry, a signal that is reflected in a diverse range of global industries. Whether these 
transformations will be beneficial to independent record labels however is a question which is yet to 


find an answer. 


2.3 — Web3 


The term Web3 is often used somewhat interchangeably with blockchain and other distributed ledger 
technologies, however it is important to highlight the key difference between the two concepts. Whilst 
a concrete definition of the concept is elusive due to its nascent and ever-evolving nature, a number of 
academics have attempted to provide such a definition. As explained by Albaom et al. (2021, 


pg.6224), Web3 is a “smart web, built in the context of things”. Within this smart web, DLT is one of 


three categories identified by Liu et al. (2022) as the core infrastructural enablers of Web3. To put the 
difference between these two concepts in simple terms, DLT is one aspect of the wider notion of 


Web3, the latter itself being an as of yet hypothetical evolution beyond the current Web2. 


2.4 - New Revenue Streams 


A number of new revenue streams that utilise DLT have emerged in recent years. When discussing 
DLT in the context of money, the most obvious application is that of cryptocurrencies. Born at the 
same time as the distributed ledger technology Blockchain, Bitcoin introduced the concept of 
cryptocurrencies to the world (Nakamoto, 2008). Whilst it is the original and most well-known 
application of DLT, cryptocurrencies have mostly been pushed to the wayside on the topic of alternate 


sources of funding within the music industry. 


Anybody paying even passing attention to current events in the past few years will have witnessed the 
meteoric rise of the non-fungible token (NFT). As defined by Rogers et al. (2022, pg. 1), NFTs 
“inscribe indelible, unique ledger entries on a blockchain, detailing ownership of, or rights associated 
with, assets that exist off-chain”. The difference between fungibility and non-fungibility is in the 
individuality of the item. For example, pound sterling is a fungible asset, as each and every pound 
holds no unique or distinguishing features. On the other hand, a painting is an example of a non- 
fungible asset, as each individual painting demonstrates aspects unique to itself only. The colossal 
hype surrounding NFTs has transformed the concept to one of quite a linear concept; frequently 
consisting of a highly collectible computer-generated image, a la trading cards. Whilst this use case is 
certainly applicable to the music industry, a much more compelling utilisation of NFTs for new 
revenue streams comes in the form of offering direct investment in intellectual property. Rogers et al. 
(2022) note that already collectors can buy royalty ownership in songs directly from their favourite 
artists in the form of tokens through currently available services. These royalties can be split into 
percentages, allowing for investment in the royalties of a song not dissimilar to purchasing shares in a 
corporation (Record Label DAO, 2022). This utilisation of NFTs is very much an emerging use case, 
however it could serve to become an important method of funding for intellectual property owners. 
The question it poses however is which actors in the music industry could benefit and which could 


lose out from the introduction of such a source of funding? 


2.5 - Disintermediation 


Another potential future development in the music industry as a result of DLT is the proclaimed 
acceleration of the trend of disintermediation that was initiated by the advent and vast propagation of 


internet access. As intermediaries, record labels of all sizes find themselves in the firing line of the 
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disintermediating forces of DLT. As such, not all benefits to artists and the wider music industry will 
be benefits to independent record labels, leading to instances where the interests of one are at odds 


with the other. 


Disintermediation is defined by Quiniou (2019, p.52) as the “at least partial elimination of 
intermediaries, but not necessarily to the absence of mediation, which can be automated”. These 
intermediaries in the music industry can exist as record labels, performance rights organisations 
(PROs) and distributors to name a few. Opinions on the future impact of DLT on disintermediation in 
the music industry are divided, with some predicting the obsolescence of entire sectors of 
intermediaries (Neysen, 2020, O'Dair, 2016), whilst others argue that intermediaries will survive and 
benefit from DLT so long as they provide value to artists and fans (O'Dair, 2016, O’ Dair and Owen, 
2019, Torbensen and Fabio, 2019). 


The lofty predictions of those who believe in the possibility of wide scale disintermediation often 
appear to be backed by scant reasoning and a negligence towards the realities of such a shift. One 
such example is the claim that DLT will bring the end of performance rights organisations (Blanco et 
al., 2020). PROs are organisations that keep track of how often a musician’s work has been played 
and the amount of royalties due to the copyright holder (Ledgerback Co-operative, 2018). These 
organisations are responsible for such activities in their respective countries, with multiple entities 
existing per country in some instances (Ledgerback Co-operative, 2018). This current system of 
performance rights management holds multiple flaws in how information is recorded and 
communicated, often leading to lost, incompatible or incomplete entries. In theory, the utilisation of 
DLT sounds like the perfect solution. By creating a single, decentralised database of all global 
performance rights information, such issues will be a thing of the past as any and all entries are 


available anywhere in one single format. 


The problem with such a way of thinking, and one which many proponents of distributed ledger 
technology employ, is that there is the assumption that all of the problems that need solving are ones 
which can be solved by the implementation of DLT. The failure of the Global Rights Database, a 
previous attempt at creating a single, unitary global music rights database, was not due to 
technological issues but for reasons of transparency, storage, non-repudiable records, managing 
metadata and worldwide public accessibility (Wishnia, 2019). Whilst DLT may provide advantages in 


how data is stored and accessed, it does not provide a magic solution to problems outside of its remit. 


This issue highlights a major flaw in the utopian idea of widespread industry disintermediation held by 
many. The entrenched issues and practicalities associated with the operations of a bloated and dated 
industry will not be solved by simply shifting the location of information storage to trustless ledgers. In 
fact, disintermediation in the music industry may actually serve to create and aggravate problems. The 


loss of the traditional model of intermediary, whether that be distributors, rights organisations or labels, 


could in fact stimulate the further establishment of a small number of mega-intermediaries such as 
Google and Facebook (Pessach, 2013). Whilst disintermediation may remove some of the third parties 
between artists and fans, unless those artists are to personally interact with fans they will still require a 
platform through which to do so, thus further pushing the balance of power in the direction of such 
mega-intermediaries. A large-scale disintermediation in the music industry may end up undermining 
cultural diversity, decentralization and authors’ welfare no less than the traditional corporate media 
proprietary model (Pessach, 2013). These are arguments put forwards by those who fall into the second 
camp, who believe that the impact of DLT for many intermediaries will prove to be less harsh and less 
detrimental to their place in the music industry and may serve more as a convening than a disruptive 


technology. 


2.6 - Convening Technology 


The concept of blockchain technology (and therefore the concept of distributed ledger technology in 
general) has been described as a convening technology by numerous academics (Baym et al., 2019, 
Rogers et al., 2022). A convening technology is defined by Rogers et al. (2022, p.1) as a technology 
which “initiates and serves as the focus of a conversation that can address issues far beyond what it may 
ultimately be able to address itself’. Whilst the monumental hype surrounding Blockchain and DLT has 
and continues to blow the promises and capabilities of the technology out of proportion, it has also 
sparked many conversations and ideas around changing the dated practices and shedding the dead 


weight within the music industry. 


2.7 - Underlying Technologies 


The review of new revenue streams and disintermediation provides an overview of two of the potential 
impacts the introduction of distributed ledger technology could have on the music industry. For these 
concepts to come to fruition, underlying technologies within DLTs must be utilised. Whilst 
cryptocurrencies and non-fungible tokens have been thrust into the limelight as the jewels in the crown 


of DLT, it is arguably those lesser-known technologies that truly hold the future capabilities of DLT. 


2.8 - Smart Contracts 


Defined by Halgamuge & Guruge (2021, p.1524) as “automated digital contracts that are self-executed 
when certain conditions are met based on specific instructions written on their code”, smart contracts 
arose from the launch of the more advanced Ethereum Blockchain in 2015 (Buterin, 2014). One of the 


primary benefits of smart contracts is that they allow for the instant execution of a pre-programmed 


action once all conditions are met, removing the additional costs of monitoring and enforcement 
(O'Dair, 2016). This opens up the possibility of a far greater number of transactions taking place in 


industries that utilise DLT. 


With the power smart contracts hold to automatically execute a contract, the question of how they may 
enable disintermediation in the music industry is one that has recently begun to see the focus of some 
limited academic research. Once again finding themselves the focus of attention, performance rights 
organisations are one sector of the music industry seen by Neysen (2020) to be challenged by the 
introduction of smart contracts. Currently, payment by PROs is very slow, with those responsible for 
collecting royalties in the UK renumerating rights holders on an annual or quarterly basis (Neysen, 
2020). Smart contracts, however, have the ability to instantly execute a payment of any size, providing 
rights holders with the possibility of being paid royalties as soon as a song of theirs is streamed, 
purchased or aired. With the ability to automate the royalty splits for multiple rights holders in a smart 


contract, all contributors could find themselves instantly and correctly imbursed (Crosby et al., 2016). 


Whilst this sounds like a promising future use case for smart contracts, there are a number of hurdles 
that stop the technology from striking a death blow to PROs. PROs hold a lot of negotiating power, for 
example PPL PRS in the UK, and are the only body capable of negotiating with large organisations 
such as the BBC (O'Dair, 2016). With the loss of such companies through disintermediation, rights 
holders would lose a lot of their negotiating strength and may end up being forced to agree to worse 
deals. Another issue with shifting royalty payments to smart contracts is that the technology does not 
have the ability to execute payments in fiat currencies (such as GBP or USD), instead utilising 
cryptocurrencies for such transactions (Ahmadisheykhsarmast and Sonmez, 2020). This can be resolved 
through the utilisation of a decentralised oracle network such as Chainlink to bridge on-chain and off- 


chain environments (Ellis et al., 2017), however this then adds a new intermediary to the process. 


2.9 - Decentralised Autonomous Organisation 


Also known as a democratic autonomous organisation, a decentralised autonomous organisation (DAO) 
is defined by Quiniou (2019, p.50) as “an autonomous and decentralized organizational system whose 
tules of operation and participation are provided for by a smart contract”. Building on smart contract 
technology, DAOs operate as a ‘headless’ organisation, removing the typical power structure found in 
businesses and democratising operations (Sims, 2019). This is achieved by the issuing of tokens to DAO 
members, providing them a stake from which to vote on organisational issues and operations. The 
weighting of the member’s vote can either be determined according to the quantity of tokens held 


(Jentzsch, 2016) or limited to a set weighting per person (Record Label DAO, 2022). 


DAOs can be deployed to fulfil many different functions, with Hassan and De Filippi (2021, p.5) 
providing examples including “‘a virtual entity that operates as a crowd-funding platform, a ride-sharing 
platform, a fully automated company, or a fully automated decision-making apparatus”. Whilst a very 
new concept, there are a number of DAOs that exist in the music industry that aim to challenge the 
traditional idea of a record label, however these are primarily in the pre-start up stage. Assessment of 
the litepapers for two such organisations, MODA DAO and Record Label DAO, describe both entities 
as alternatives to traditional record labels, providing music investment opportunities through NFTs and 
publishing and marketing services to artists at a lower cost (MODA DAO, 2021, Record Label DAO, 
2022). 


As DAOs are at such an early stage of existence across the board, it is hard to gleam any information 
on the impact they may have on industries in the future. There are however a number of potential issues 
with DAOs that could limit the future success they may find. In a DAO, every decision and action taken 
by the organisation must be voted on by its members. This constant requirement to vote may lead to 
voter fatigue from token holders, mirroring the voter apathy witnessed during periods of frequent 
elections in domestic politics (Garmann, 2017). An organisation constructed around the concept of 
direct voter decision making would surely face questions of legitimacy if such possibilities were to 
come true. A second possible issue in the uptake of DAOs in the music industry is the complexity of 
membership in such an organisation. In the example of Record Label DAO (2022), those who wish to 
join the DAO must first mint a relevant NFT. Those NFT owners will then be airdropped a governance 
token which allows them to vote on issues. This voting process will take place through the DAO’s 
website, where members will either need to provide arguments for and against any original suggestions 
or support an existing proposal. These issues of complexity, combined with the frequency of such 


actions, may alienate all but those who treat DAO membership as a full-time occupation. 


The question of the legal status of DAOs is another which at present has no defined answer. As an 
organisation with no physical location, no named directors and often no jurisdiction of registration, the 
DAO proposes an entirely new way of organisational structure. As argued by Rolo (2019), it is likely 
that in the eyes of the UK and the US, a DAO in its typical structure would be considered a partnership. 
In the UK, a partnership is defined by the Partnership Act (1890, Section 1) as “the relation which 
subsists between persons carrying on a business in common with a view of profit”, whilst in the US a 
partnership is defined by the Revised Uniform Partnership Act (1997, Section 101) as “the association 
of two or more persons to carry on as co-owners a business for profit”. A key component of these 
respective acts in regard to DAOs is the addition that these partnerships are formed whether or not those 
persons involved intended to do so (Rolo, 2019). Any for-profit DAO therefore on paper fits the 
definition of a partnership, exposing all DAO members to unlimited liability for any debts the DAO 


may accrue. 
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Whilst this legal status may be applicable for an unregistered for-profit DAO, there are a number of 
variables which mean this cannot be a one size fits all definition. A non-profit DAO does not fit the 
definition of a partnership from either the UK or the US, necessitating a different classification for such 
an organisation. Furthermore, a number of DAOs formed in recent years have registered themselves as 
limited liability companies (LLCs) in the United States, capping the liability of DAO members and 
differentiating themselves from unlimited liability partnerships. The issue of defining the legal status 
of DAOs highlights further issues regarding the liability and taxation of these organisations, issues 


which lie outside of the scope of this dissertation. 


Due to the nascent nature of DAOs, only time will tell how these and further issues may affect the 


success of these organisations. 


2.10 - Research Gap 


Whilst there is a growing amount of academic research focusing on the applications of distributed ledger 
technology in the music industry, such discussions are often focused on the perspective of the artist 
(O'Dair, 2016, De Leon and Gupta, 2017, Blanco et al., 2020). Research from such a perspective will 
invariably conclude that disintermediation and the removal of third parties in the value chain from artist 
to fan is a positive, however from the perspective of independent record labels, themselves 
intermediaries, this is not necessarily a position they will always share. No such academic literature 


exists which discusses these issues from the perspective of the independent record label. 


The intention of this piece of research is to analyse and discuss the possible changes the music industry 
may see as a result of DLT from the perspective of independent record labels. Through discussions of 
value proposition, revenue streams and the effects of a changing industry landscape, this research should 
serve to offer a unique perspective to readers and to inform those who run independent record labels on 


how they might alter their strategy to survive and thrive in a changing industry. 
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Chapter 3: Research Methodology 


3.1 - Introduction 


In this chapter, the chosen research instruments and the philosophical underpinning to the approach 
are described. The criteria for sample selection is explained, with the selection process outlined and a 
brief, participant population overview provided. The ethical issues of data collection are considered 
and steps taken to resolve them are described, as are concerns of data reliability and validity. The 
procedure of transcribing and coding the data is explained, as are the methods of data analysis that 
have been utilised. Finally, research limitations for this project and their solutions are outlined and 


discussed. 


The objective of the research undertaken in this study is to develop an insight and understanding of 
how a large-scale implementation of decentralised ledger technology in the music industry might 


possibly impact the value proposition, success and complete existence of independent record labels. 


Whilst previous academics have engaged in the tricky activity of predicting the future developments 
of an increasingly DLT based music industry, none have been carried out from the perspective of 
independent record labels. With the predictions of the techno-utopian tidal wave of DLT diminishing 
or completely removing the value proposition of independent record labels (O’ Dair, 2016), such 
entities may face unique challenges that are often considered benefits from other perspectives in the 


music industry. 


The intention of this research is therefore to generate theory that might serve somewhat as a guide for 
independent record labels. By presenting plausible and informed predictions of future music industry 
landscapes, it is the hope that such businesses will be able to better design and direct their long-term 


business strategy to ensure a continued survival. 


A further objective of this research study is to present a neutral view to the true transformative 
capabilities of DLT in the music industry. Both techno-utopianism and techno-cynicism are widely 
prevalent on the topic of DLT (Husain et al., 2020), reminiscent of both the technological utopianism 
of the 1950s and 60s (Kurtz, 2019) and the cynicism towards the internet exhibited by some in the 
1990s (Stoll, 1995). The aim of this research is to add further to the academic literature that presents 


an informed view on the subject. 


The primary research question that is investigated and answered throughout this dissertation is how 
might the implementation of distributed ledger technologies in the music industry impact independent 
record labels?. Whilst a rather wide-spanning question in itself, it can be broken down into a number 


of sub-questions. Those sub-questions that have been asked and investigated in this document are: 
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e How might DLT impact the music industry in general? 

e How might DLT benefit independent record labels? 

e How might DLT disadvantage independent record labels? 

e What is the likelihood of DLT being utilised in the music industry and to what extent? 

e Will independent record labels be able to evolve in response to possible redundancies in their 
services? 


e How might future DLT continue to evolve and to what effect? 


AS non-statistical questions, the answers to such must be gleamed through the use of qualitative 


research. 


3.2 - Research Philosophy and Strategy 


This research study has been undertaken utilising an interpretive research approach. Ryan (2018, p.8) 
states that “Interpretivism argues that truth and knowledge are subjective, as well as culturally and 
historically situated, based on people’s experiences and their understanding of them”. Existing as a 
product of the individual’s perception, interpretivism argues that there is no single shared reality, but 
instead a personal truth driven by subjective experiences. This approach has been chosen due to the 
speculative nature of the research question. In seeking to investigate and consider how a future 
technological development might affect a specific industry, it is impossible to collect objective data 
based on a single truth. Such assertations must instead be sought through the attainment of the 


subjective knowledge and opinions of experts on the subject area (Fossey et al., 2002). 


The research conducted in this dissertation utilises both inductive and deductive reasoning. An 
exploratory approach was initially used to develop theory through the collection of interview 
responses. As this data was collected, hypotheses were generated which were then tested through 
subsequent interviews. A qualitative method has been utilised to collect non-numerical data, with the 


intention of gathering insights from which conclusions can be drawn to generate future predictions. 


Further secondary research is conducted during the discussion stage, with novel applications of theory 


referenced and applied to a number of the hypotheses generated during the data collection stage. 
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3.3 - Ethical Considerations 


In any and all academic research, possible ethical issues must be identified and sufficiently addressed 
in order to validate the quality of collected data. Accordingly, a number of potential ethical issues 


have been recognised and managed regarding the research undertaken over the course of this study’. 
Informed Consent 


Parahoo (2006, p.232) defines informed consent as “the process of agreeing to take part in a 
study based on access to all relevant and easily digestible information about what 
participation means, in particular, in terms of harms and benefits”. When seeking to undertake 
research of an ethically sound nature, one must seek when possible to ensure that the consent 
collected is informed and not implied. Such pre-research communication between researcher 


and participant must provide access to all applicable information regarding such research. 


All interviewees were sent and asked to read three forms prior to the commencement of the 


respective interview: 


e Research Privacy Notice (University of Leeds, 2020) 
e Participant Information Sheet (Appendix K) 


e Participant Consent Form (Appendix L) 


Additionally, the participant consent form was to be filled by the interviewee and returned. 
Upon commencement of the interviews, participants were first asked for their consent before 


the call was then recorded. 


For the two online conferences attended, as these were publicly accessible Zoom meetings in 
which no prior engagement had taken place with the hosts, those questions which were asked 
were prefaced with an explanation of affiliations and intentions in regard to this research 
project. Whilst explicit permission to record the contents of the conferences was not obtained, 


the Zoom (2021) End License User Agreement (EULA) states: 


Meeting hosts and participants can also see and (depending on the account owner’s settings) 
record or save meeting content, audio transcripts, messages sent to Everyone or to them 


directly, and files, whiteboards, or other information shared during a meeting. 


As all users must agree to the EULA to use the platform, all who were recorded during these 


conferences had understood an agreed to this term. 


Despite all interview respondents being provided the required participant information forms 


with ample time prior to the interview, two of the participants failed to return a completed 


2 The Taught Student Declaration Form is available in the appendix chapter (Appendix M) 
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consent form even after numerous reminders. Whilst this leads to a situation of consent not 
being provided in writing, implied consent is apparent here by way of those respondents 
attending the interview, agreeing to be recorded and agreeing to the aforementioned Zoom 


EULA. 


Anonymity and Data Security 


The anonymity of participants and the confidentiality of the data collected from them is 
another area of concern that has been addressed for the research undertaken during this 
dissertation. Clear assurances regarding these issues were provided to all research participants 


prior to engagement. 


All data collected was anonymised and securely stored in encrypted and password protected 
directories in accordance with the Use and Storage of Research Data section of the 


Participant Information Sheet (Appendix K) provided to all interviewees. 


Integrity and Transparency 


As explained by Halej (2017, pg.2), “all stages of research design and data collection, 
cleaning, coding and analysis should be documented appropriately so the research process is 
transparent and there is an audit trail”. By carrying out such documentation throughout the 
research process, any questions of academic integrity in regard to data interpretation can be 
simply and effectively assuaged. As such an audit log (Appendix N) was maintained 
throughout, in which all interactions with participants and alterations of collected data were 


noted. 


Independence of Research 
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An independence of research ensures that data collected and presented has not been 
influenced to serve the interests of the researcher and/or a third party, and is the authentic 
result of an independent research design and execution. This research project and the author 
have been the bearers of no internal or external influence. By ensuring transparency in the 
research process, third parties are able to access the tools to independently judge the 


independence of the research contained. 


3.4 - Reliability and Validity 


In the sphere of qualitative research, reliability can be thought of as “the trustworthiness of the 
procedures and data generated” in relation to “the extent to which the results of a study or a measure 
are repeatable in different circumstances” (Roberts et al., 2006, p.43). Sharing a similar concern, 
validity relates to “how well the research tools measure the phenomena under investigation” (Roberts 
et al., 2006, p.44). In essence, reliability is concerned with the consistency of a measure whilst 


validity is concerned with the accuracy of the measure. 


The reliability of the data collection techniques utilised in this research has been measured against the 


following three questions (Saunders et al., 2009, p.156): 


1. Will the measures yield the same results on other occasions? 
2. Will similar observations be reached by other observers? 


3. Is there transparency in how sense was made from the raw data? 


The two most relevant threats to validity in regard to the research undertaken in this project are 
researcher bias and interpretation validity. Both issues relate to the potential skewing of the final 


presented data as a result of non-objectivity throughout the data collection and analysis process. 


Care has been taken when conducting interviews to ensure they are open ended and neutral in the 
interest of removing the possible imposition of bias, and notes of all research-related activities have 


been recorded to provide an audit trail to provide transparency in interpretation. 


3.5 - Analytical Procedures 


Upon conclusion of the interviews, the audio recordings were run through the artificial intelligence 
transcription software Descript. These AI generated transcripts were then manually checked against 
the original audio recordings, and any inaccuracies in the text were rectified. This method was chosen 
in the interest of efficiency and cost saving, with 1 hour of audio taking 2-4 hours to transcribe in 
comparison to 6-10 hours of manual transcription (Saunders et al., 2009). During the process of 
reviewing the AI generated transcripts a coding table was created, within which general themes were 
categorised into primary and sub-code groups. 


These transcripts were then imported into the computer-assisted qualitative data analysis software 
(CAQDAS) NVivo. In NVivo, the transcripts were read through in their entirety and the coding table 
was applied, assigning excerpts to their respective codes when appropriate. Through analysis of the 
data, key themes and patterns of agreement/disagreement were identified and presented in the results 


& discussion section of this document. 
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3.6 - Development of the Research Instrument Design 


As the research within this study necessitates an interpretive research approach, with the intention of 
developing an insight into the future development and landscape of the music industry, it was 
determined that the most appropriate and primary research instrument would be 1-1 interviews. These 
interviews were designed with a very loose semi-structured approach, allowing for the collection of 
open-ended data, enabling the exploration of the thoughts and views of participants (DeJonckheere 
and Vaughn, 2019). In practice a number of these interviews were conducted as wholly unstructured 
interviews, allowing for a spontaneity of question development as the interview continued. Probe 


questions were utilised to seek a deeper understanding of various issues. 


Alongside 1-1 interviews, online conferences were identified as a complementary primary research 
instrument. These conferences were held by numerous individuals or organisations involved in DLT 
and/or the music industry, which provided a less flexible but more easily accessible quantitative data 


source. Opportunities to pose questions were available throughout these conferences. 


3.7 - Research Population and Sample 


AS an investigative series of interviews focusing on the future impacts of DLT on independent record 
labels, the research population spans a broad range of people from various sectors and backgrounds. 
In this study, the research population consists of those whose expertise encompasses the intersection 
of DLT and the music industry, with such a population being limited to no specific geographical 


locations. 


By utilising a purposive sampling approach, a representative research sample was selected, with the 
intention of aggregating the viewpoints from experts in their distinct but relevant fields of knowledge. 
This approach was chosen based on the view that “given the aims and objectives of the study, specific 
kinds of people may hold different and important views about the ideas and issues at question and 


therefore need to be included in the sample” (Campbell et al., 2020, pg.654). 


The fields primarily targeted were academics of both DLT and the music industry, entrepreneurs 
working in businesses that intersect DLT and the music industry, and musicians who had interacted 


with DLT in the music industry. 


A total of 8 respondents were interviewed, with an average time of around 30 minutes per interview. 2 
online conferences were attended, these conferences being held on Zoom and lasting around 1 hour 


each. In total, 10 unique data sources were collected. 
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3.8 - Research Limitations 


During data collection, a number of research limitations and constraints were identified. 


Limited Access to Data 


The difficulty of finding willing interview respondents was underestimated prior to data 
collection, and as such the data collection period lasted longer than originally planned for. 
Whilst this caused a delay in the progress of the overall research project, this issue was 
assuaged by expanding the channels through which potential respondents were contacted and 


by introducing online conferences as a complementary data source. 


Time Constraints 


The strict deadline for this research project meant that in some cases concepts could not be 
explored to the extent they otherwise may have been, however it did provide a necessary limit 
to the possibly endless further avenues of exploration. Despite the deadline, the research 
collected within this project presents a suitable depth of data with which to answer the 


research question. 


These limitations can both be overcome in future studies by a greater awareness of these possible 


constraints being carried into the planning stage of the research project. By assigning more time for 


data collection, a wider breadth of research can be conducted. 
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Chapter 4: Results & Discussion 


4.1 - Introduction 


Through inductive and deductive content analysis employed throughout the data collection and 
analysis processes, three core overarching themes were identified when assessing the data against the 


research question: 


1. The present and future implementations of distributed ledger technology in the music industry 
2. The present and future impacts of these implementations on the music industry 


3. The attitudes and desires of those in the music industry 


A number of hypotheses have been generated and tested that have led to the final points of view in 
answer to the title question of this document: how might the implementation of distributed ledger 
technologies in the music industry impact independent record labels ?. These hypotheses are broken 
down into two parts which focus on four key areas of discussions; two on specific applications of 
DLT and two on the underlying concepts of the technology. The implications of these hypotheses are 
then discussed, highlighting those which disagree with, agree with and contribute to the literature on 


the subject of DLT in the music industry. 


4.2 - Results 


Figure 3 below displays the codes applied to the 10 data sources collected and the application 
frequency of such codes. Extracts of these data sources have been quoted throughout the discussion 


section, whilst the data sources can be found in full in the appendices (Appendix A through J). 
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Music Industry 
| Changing Industry Landscape Perspective 
of Artists 


Perspective of Record Labels 


Funding & Revenue Streams Disintermediation 


Decentralised Autonomous Organisations 


Drawbacks & Issues 


Smart Contracts 


Figure 3: Coding references chart. Source: author. 


4.3 - Applications of Distributed Ledger Technology 


4.3.1 - Decentralised Autonomous Organisations 


Receiving 123 individual mentions (1.19% of text) within the data, DAOs are one of the two 
applications of DLT consistently appearing in interviews. Through the process of data collection and 
analysis, I have developed and tested a conclusion to the sub-question how might DLT 


benefit/disadvantage independent record labels? In regard to this application. 


Due to a number of factors, DAOs in their current form are unlikely to challenge the position of 
independent record labels in the music industry. Furthermore, even if these challenges are overcome, 
DAOs are more likely to exist alongside independent record labels than compete directly with them. 


This is due to a number of factors: 
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Organisational Structure 


Despite the concept of a DAO maintaining a headless structure where all members hold an 
equal position, the data suggests that in practice the impracticalities of this often necessitate a 
core team of staff akin to the organisational structure of a typical business. This was observed 
through discussions with a core staff member of a DAO, who highlighted that decisions of a 
more technical nature will be broken down by a DAO team member before being presented to 
voters (Appendix J). A further quote from an academic stated that “most DAOs today are 


effectively behaving more like centralized organizations” (Appendix H). 
Operational Inefficiency 


The crowdfunded nature of skills and the necessity for votes to be cast on all decisions raises 
questions on the efficiency of a DAO as an organisation. During one interview, a DAO team 
member was questioned on this issue, however was not able to provide a satisfactory answer 
to the question of efficiency. Through a subsequent question, this respondent was also unable 
to state the smallest level of issues that would be voted on by the DAO (Appendix J). This 
inability to answer simple questions on the core operations of their organisation suggests a 
concerning lack of understanding and consideration put into the practicalities of operation. 
This issue was further highlighted by an academic: “things are centralized for a reason. 
Centralization is more efficient in many cases, it's more secure, it's more trustworthy. Um 


[sic], it's more effective usually” (Appendix H). 
Decision Legitimacy 


By appropriating the political concept of voter fatigue as previously mentioned in the 
Literature Review (Section 2.9, p.9), when applied to the concept of a DAO it presents an 
issue that leads to questions of the legitimacy of the decisions made by DAOs. One real world 
example of this was highlighted in Appendix A, explaining that in the case of Dash DAO, 
“only 18% of people were voting on proposals that came forward”. Borrowing again from the 
political sphere, as explained by (Arnesen et al., 2019, p.183), “the lower the level of turnout, 


the less legitimate the citizens perceive the referendum to be”. 


The answer to why people might lose interest in the voting process of a DAO is one which a 
number of answers can be hypothesised. Perhaps it is simply in human nature to lose interest 
in things which have lost their novelty. Another answer could be the simple explanation of 


economics. As stated in Appendix G: 


that's what happens in DAOs, is that people sometimes lose interest because there's not a lot of 
movement. There's not a lot of money being made. When money's being made everybody 


cares. Hey, this is amazing. Let's let's [sic], let's keep it popping, you know, but when there's 
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no money being made or there's money being lost, everybody wants out or nobody cares 


anymore. 
Value Proposition to Artists 


The three points above all lead to the question of value as perceived by the artist. If there was 
a choice between a DAO record label and a traditional record label, which would the artist 
chose to work with? I argue that most artists would choose a traditional record label. Whilst 
some may be swayed by the offer of better royalty percentages or the ideology of 
decentralisation, most artists will see the points outlined as problems that limit the smooth 
operation and execution of the services they seek. This however is a claim unsubstantiated by 
the data, as such further research should be undertaken to gleam this information from the 


artists themselves. 


This analysis leads me to the conclusion that DAOs are unlikely to ever reach the point of challenging 
the existence of independent record labels. Whilst, if a number of current issues are addressed, DAOs 
may well carve out a niche in the operations of community run organisations, the inherent 
inefficiencies of operation mean they will be unable to compete at any real scale with businesses of a 
traditional structure. DAOs are also unlikely to significantly benefit independent record labels, with 
them presenting little, if any, beneficial use cases to the operations or economic success of an 


independent record label. 


4.3.2 - Non-Fungible Tokens 


With 150 mentions (1.46% of text), NFTs are the application of DLT that appear the greatest amount 
in the data. Answering again the sub-question of how might DLT benefit/disadvantage independent 


record labels?, | have developed and tested a hypothesis in regard to the technology. 


This hypothesis outlines an important distinction between static and dynamic NFTs and how they may 


both challenge and benefit independent record labels. 
Static NFTs 


Static NFTs, the current implementation of NFTs as described in the Literature Review 
(Section 2.4, p.6), overall present more of a risk to independent record labels than a benefit. 
As stated by Appendix G, “I think that [static] NFT is direct connection to the artist. Cause 
you know, the money's going right to their pocket”. Static NFTs present a new revenue stream 
for artists, one in which record labels are cut out from completely. Whilst I disagree with the 


prediction of Appendix G that “[NFTs] could replace record labels”, I do believe that static 
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NFTs can reduce the prevalence of independent record labels from artists value chains. Due to 
independent record labels not traditionally enjoying the same rooted fan base as artists 
(Ehimare, 2022), the ability for labels to sell static NFTs to a captive audience is lower than 
that of artists. This means that artists can simultaneously extract greater value than labels can 


and reduce the involvement of third parties by utilising static NFTs. 
Dynamic NFTs 


Opposing the unfavourable predictions of static NFTs for independent record labels in the 
music industry, I believe that dynamic NFTs present a far greater propensity for benefit than 
risk for independent record labels. Through the process of data collection, the concept of 
dynamic NFTs was introduced by a respondent who works in a company building a platform 
for such technology. As explained by Appendix I, “dynamic NFTs are the revolution of NFTs 
in which these NFTs can change according to real world events”. This ability to change the 
contents of an NFT based on external factors opens up the possibility for dynamic NFTs to be 
utilised by independent record labels to foster a strong and consistent base of super fans, with 
a number of possibilities discussed by Appendix D. One hypothetical example of this is the 
possibility of using dynamic NFTs to grant new rewards, offers or statuses to NFT owners 
upon the purchase of a new release by a label. By increasing the rewards of continued 
engagement, those who hold such dynamic NFTs are encouraged to continue to spend and 
interact with record labels and their products. This provides record labels with an advantage 
as their productive output is far more consistent than artists, providing a better ability to 


reward repeated and consistent engagement. 


This analysis leads me to the conclusion that overall, NFTs will serve to benefit the economics of 
independent record labels more than harm them. Despite the not inconsiderable risk to independent 
record labels posed by static NFTs, dynamic NFTs provide a far greater possibility the other way by 
opening up new revenue streams and providing new ways to develop and exploit a stronger group of 


super fans. 


4.4 - Core Concepts of Distributed Ledger Technology 


4.4.1 - Decentralisation 


Through the process of data collection, I have developed a number of thoughts on the promises of and 
reality behind the concept of decentralisation. Following on from earlier discussions on decentralised 
autonomous organisations and the integral idea of distributed organisational power, I argue that some 


of the theoretical benefits of the concept will not stand the test of deployment in the real world. 
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Specialisation 
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Since the neolithic revolution, in which agriculture replaced hunter-gatherer methods of food 
cultivation some 5-10,000 years ago (Weisdorf, 2005), specialisation has enabled ever 
increasing returns to human capital (Rosen, 1983). Specialisation can be observed today in 
nearly every aspect of business, from entire industries to individual organisations and those 
within. Specialisation is also exceedingly common in political systems, one example being 
the UKs system of representative democracy in which “citizens cede control over policy 


decision-making power to elected representatives” (Johnston et al., 2021, p.8). 


By specialising, the output of human capital is both more efficient and of higher quality, 
creating greater returns for those within the system or organisation. This specialisation 
underlines the necessity for the centralisation of certain activities such as planning and 
decision making in societies and organisations, enabling experts in those areas to develop and 


execute more effective strategic decisions. 


By introducing a greater level of decentralisation to the music industry, it is my belief that 
both operational efficiency and quality of output could be reduced as an effect of reducing 
and complicating access to specialisation in the industry. Success in the music industry is 
reliant on who and what those within it know, thus removing those centralised organisations 


that possess such skills and contacts simply limits access to such for those without. 


These centralised entities do not exist by virtue of the power they hold, they exist because the 
service they provide has proven important enough to grant them such power. Removing these 
centralised entities does not remove the necessities for the services they provide but in fact 
simply impedes access to such services, possibly with the effect of further widening existing 
wealth and access gaps in the music industry, as argued in the literature by Pessach (2013). In 
such a circumstance of decentralisation, it is my view that many within the music industry 
will see a reduction in the efficiency of human capital until new structures take the place of 


the old, recentralising the system. 


Human Nature and Intrinsic Self-interest 
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The argument of this point relies on the philosophical theories of both psychological egoism 


and rational egoism. 


Psychological egoism argues that “all human actions when properly understood can be seen to 
be motivated by selfish desires” and that “people are capable of desiring the happiness of 
others only when they take it to be a means to their own happiness” (Feinberg, 2007, p.167). 
Rational egoism can then be used to add the qualification that happiness gained through the 
happiness of others is only the rational choice when it is greater than the happiness that would 


be gained through acting in self-interest (Shaver, 1999). 


The idea of decentralisation in the context of distributed ledger technology is very much one 
of egalitarianism and equitability, concisely stated by the cross blockchain exchange network 
Liquality (2018) as “empowerment of participants through disintermediation”. I argue that the 
core concept of decentralisation is incompatible with the realities of human nature. Building 
on the points put across in Appendix H, which stated “I think there are not enough people 
who want a completely equitable system” and “inherently people are going to...try to game 
that system’, I argue that so long as self-interest is a core aspect of human nature, there is too 
much for individuals to gain by manipulating a decentralised system to their advantage for the 


happiness of others to hold any weight in their decision making process. 


Perhaps the most glaring example of this is that of the immense wealth amassed by ‘bitcoin 
billionaires’, those who have made incredible fortunes out of cryptocurrencies (Chaturvedi, 
2022). Out of a technology designed to democratise economics arose a financial system 
creating new wealth inequalities. The goal of removing the influence of central banks 
inadvertently provided one man, Elon Musk, the power to raise the value of cryptocurrencies 
by as much as 50% with a single tweet (Jolly, 2021). I argue that these are not signs of a 
successfully decentralised system, but of a successfully manipulated system by opportunists 


acting on natural human instincts. 


This view on the effect of human nature on decentralisation is shared in the data by two 


respondents: 


e Appendix A: “I don't [think] we're ever going to have a fully functioning, 
decentralized or disintermediated industry. There's always going to be some level of 
hierarchical structure, I think that's just how we're wired as a society and as human 


beings”. 


e Appendix H: “things are centralized for a reason. Centralization is more efficient in 
many cases, it's more secure, it's more trustworthy. Um, it's more effective usually, 


right? Like there, there's a reason why evolutionarily things have trended this way”. 


4.4.2 - Disintermediation 


Whilst borne through the same liberal ideological motivations as decentralisation, disintermediation in 
the music industry is concerned specifically with the removal of intermediaries from between the 
artist and the fan. Through discussions with respondents, I have developed the argument that 
disintermediation in the music industry would not lead to large scale benefits to most within. I also 
believe that the opinions of many on what disintermediation actually is are fundamentally flawed, 
leading to the emergence of ‘intermediaries of disintermediation’ and not true industry 


disintermediation. 
Negative Effects of Disintermediation 


A number of people selected and interviewed for their knowledge of DLT and its applications 
were also musicians, providing the chance for the thoughts of artists themselves to be 

collected. Three musicians gave their thoughts on the role they would like to see record labels 
play in the music industry in the future. Quotes from each are provided below, demonstrating 


their respective sentiments toward such organisations. 


e Appendix B: “Artists like don't like logistics, you know? They like being in the studio 
and you are right, there is still going to be value in labels just kind of doing the more 
the logistical side and just letting the artists do the artist stuff. ... in terms of varieties 
and distribution, I can see where blockchain tech could be powerful and take some of 


the power away from labels and give more to artists”. 


e Appendix D: “musicians all the time - I do like to learn about these things [the 
business side of music] - but people usually are not focused on these things and it's 
perfect. That's why they need the record label. Right. And somebody who knows 


about the music industry. So I think it's totally a hundred percent necessary”. 


e Appendix G: “record labels, I, I'm [sic] just not a big fan of in my own opinion, just 
because, you know, I've been able to, to [sic] operate in the music industry without 
labels for many years. And I see behind the scenes what happens, but in many ways, 
especially in the indie labels can, you know, and, and big labels too [sic], to some 


extent can offer a service to artists”. 
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This is by no means a representative sample, however discussions from these respondents 


outlined the fact that record labels do provide a service that some artists deem necessary. 


This then begs the question of the real repercussions from disintermediation. Record labels 
provide a solution to the headache of the business side of the music industry, an aspect which 
many artists simply don’t have the capacity to deal with for lack of knowledge and/or time. In 
a disintermediated music industry, where record labels don’t exist and artists must expend 
more effort on these activities, the creative output and commercial opportunities for these 


artists would surely be diminished. 


Disintermediation Misrepresentation 
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Through my research for this project, I have come across countless DLT based start-ups 
which claim to disintermediate their respective industries. One such example from the travel 
& tourism sector is that of Dtravel, a decentralised autonomous organisation which seeks to 
compete with the likes of Airbnb to facilitate holiday bookings. Dtravel (2022) describe 
themselves as “acting not as an intermediary, but an aid”. The question this raises is such: in 
reality, what is the difference between Dtravel and Airbnb that means they are not an 


intermediary? 


Both are organisations that operate between holidaymakers and hosts, facilitating the booking 
process and taking a fee for the service provided. I argue that this makes Dtravel as much of 
an intermediary as Airbnb, irrespective of the underlying technology and ideologies of both 


entities. 


When the question are you removing the middlemen or are you just turning yourselves into 
the new middleman you're replacing? was posed to a respondent from a DLT based startup, 
the response was as follows: “I think we are removing [the middleman] because we are only 
providing all the infrastructure” (Appendix D). In my view, this response succinctly 
exemplifies the misunderstanding and misrepresentation of the concept of disintermediation 
in the music industry. By providing infrastructure, the businesses quoted above is acting as an 
intermediary, despite their views otherwise. I argue that the idea of an intermediary to many 
in the DLT space has altered, now referring to an entity which both intermediates AND 
extracts an undue amount of value from a transaction, when in fact intermediaries are purely 
“organizations that occupy the space in between at least two other parties” (Honig, 2004, 


p.67). 


As a result of this, I propose a more accurate term to describe the impact of these new DLT 


based companies: 


Transintermediation® - A substitution of the intermediaries that operate between producer 


and customer. 


One such example of transintermediation in the music industry, the shift of an artist from 


digital music sales through a record label to static NFT sales, is outlined in figures 4 and 5 


below: 
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Figure 4: Digital music distribution supply chain. Compiled from data in Antal (2022) 
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Figure 5: Static NFT distribution supply chain. Compiled from data in Rossolillo (2022) 


3 This theory of transintermediation, though developed independently, is very much mirrored in concept and in 
name by DeMaio (2001) in his book B2B and Beyond: New Business Models Built on Trust. 
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As can be seen from the diagrams above, the utilisation of a DLT based technology to remove 
the intermediaries from the supply chain has not led to a reduction in middlemen between 


artist and fan but simply changed, or transintermediated, those middlemen. 


I argue that even a situation of true disintermediation, where the middleman is completely 
removed and not simply replaced, will inevitably lead to a situation of transintermediation in 
the music industry. Borrowing once again from political theory, the concept of a power 


vacuum is one which I argue can be applied to this situation. Explained by Roy (1995, p.45): 


As the influence of a dominant country is seen to recede in a given region, at least one of the 
other regional states, previously restrained by the erstwhile hegemon, attempts to expand its 


power. 


As demand for the services of these intermediaries remains constant, this concept can be 
transposed directly over to the music industry, where new intermediaries will arise to take the 
place of the old. This concept, both in discussions of politics and economics, is further 
summed up by Roy (1995, p.46): “a power vacuum means natural forces draw in a new 


hegemon to replace the old one”. 


As stated by Appendix H; “technology is a tool”, with distributed ledger technology being no 
exception. As with all tools it must be utilised by an agent for it to be of use, and that agent will 


continue to be intermediaries in the case of the music industry. 


4.5 - Implications 


Due to the nascency and subsequent theoretical nature of much of the subject area, these results both 
disagree and agree with existing literature on both distributed ledger technology and its application in 
the music industry. The results of this paper also contribute new thoughts to the burgeoning academic 


discussions of DLT and the impacts of its real-world implementation. 


The view held by Neysen (2020) and O’Dair (2016) presented in the Literature Review (Section 2.5, 
p.7), predicting that DLT will disintermediate entire sectors of intermediaries, is one not shared in this 
paper and is in fact argued heavily against; arguing instead that DLT may transintermediate to a 


certain extent. 


The concept of blockchain technology (and thus DLT) being a convening technology as described by 
Baym et al. (2019) and Rogers et al. (2022) is one which the results of this study agree with. Whilst 
there are a number of issues that are likely to limit the revolutionary possibilities of DLT in practice, it 
cannot be denied that the entrance of this technology has served to spark interest in seeking new 


approaches to entrenched issues in the music industry. Despite the misguided intentions of those new 
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companies promising industry disintermediation, what they are developing are new and more efficient 


solutions to many of the traditional sticking points of the music industry. 


This paper further agrees with the view put forward by Pessach (2013) that disintermediation may 


serve to create and aggravate problems in the music industry. 


This paper adds new concepts and viewpoints to the literature around DLT and the music industry. 
This is the first academic paper which outlines and explains the emerging technology of dynamic 
NFTs and some of its possible future use cases. This paper is also the first to apply the philosophical 
concepts of psychological and rational egoism to decentralisation. Though the theory of 
transintermediation put forwards in this paper was developed independently to that of DeMaio, this 
paper does in practice expand on the discussion of the concept brought forward by his work. Whilst 
DeMaio introduces the term, his thoughts on the matter are limited to half a page of the book in which 
it appears. This paper fleshes out the theory of transintermediation in greater detail and provides 


contemporary examples of its occurrence in the music industry. 
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Chapter 5: Conclusions & Recommendations 


5.1 - Introduction 


The discussions of this paper have been focused on four key areas: the two applications of distributed 


ledger technology that have been identified as the most relevant to the music industry (DAOs and 


NFTs), and two of the core concepts of the technology (decentralisation and disintermediation). From 


the discussions of these key points, the final conclusions to the research question how might the 


implementation of distributed ledger technologies in the music industry impact independent record 


labels? are presented below. 


5.2 - Conclusions 
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A number of principles integral to decentralised autonomous organisations means it is 
unlikely they will ever be able to compete with independent record labels at any real scale. 
DAOs are likely to exist as no more than niche community groups and in other situations 


where efficiency is of no significant benefit. 


Independent record labels could make use of a DAO structure to organise their community of 


super fans, but this provides no real advantage over the non-DAO solutions that already exist. 


Static NFTs will continue to be made and sold in the music industry, providing artists a new 
revenue stream which is free from independent record labels. These static NFTs will pose 
somewhat of a threat to the revenue of independent record labels, although not to the point of 


concern for most. 


Dynamic NFTs will provide independent record labels new channels through which to 
directly and indirectly generate revenue. By utilising dynamic NFTs to develop and exploit a 
strong base of super fans, independent record labels can develop further new musical and 


non-musical channels of monetisation. 


A truly decentralised and disintermediated music industry would serve to do more harm than 
good to artists, limiting access to the skills and knowledge required for many musicians to 


successfully monetise their music. 


6. Those businesses who claim to be disintermediating the music industry seek in fact to 


transintermediate, as they themselves are intermediaries. 


7. The power vacuum left by a true disintermediation of the music industry would cause new 


intermediaries to fill the void, rendering a truly disintermediated music industry impossible. 


These theories have been generated and subsequently tested against the answers of research 
respondents and through further secondary research, leading to a list of predictions of the future of 
independent record labels in the music industry. Due to the nascency of the topic it would be 
extremely hard and somewhat foolish to attempt to sell these predictions as anything more than 
educated indicators for a future music industry, however it is hoped that this document will serve as a 
piece of text that prompts those in the music industry, Web3 and beyond to take a look at the topics 
discussed with a different lens to that of the typical crypto evangelist. This study contributes to the 
literature with a number of novel concepts introduced throughout the text; dynamic NFTs and their 
applications, philosophical theories applied to the concept of decentralisation, and the suggestion of 


and expansion on the idea of transintermediation. 


5.3 - Recommendations 


A number of recommendations for further research can be made following on from this document. 
Whilst this paper focused on the two most mentioned technologies in the data, there are other 
applications of distributed ledger technology out there that could certainly come to have an impact on 
independent record labels and the wider music industry. It is recommended that further research is 
conducted into what these applications are/could be. Due to the time and data limitations to the work 
previously mentioned in the Research Methodology (Section 3.8, p.18), it is recommended that future 
research delves deeper into the thoughts of a greater number and wider range of respondents, in the 
interest of developing more detailed and further validated theories on the topic. It is further 
recommended that additional research be conducted into the assessment of the topics of 


decentralisation and disintermediation against philosophical, political and economic concepts. 


It is my opinion that independent record labels who wish to remain relevant and competitive should 
maintain an awareness of the developments of DLT and its applications in the music industry, 
however should not fret. By maintaining such an awareness, independent record labels can identify 
areas of their business that may face threats from newcomers to the industry and maintain time to 
tweak their value proposition, seek to incorporate new DLT based solutions to their business and/or 


seek partnerships with such newcomers. This awareness will also enable independent record labels to 
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quickly identify and utilise new DLT based offerings to benefit their business, keeping them ahead of 
the competition and thus an attractive prospect to artists. Ido not believe DLT to be the final nail in 
the coffin for independent record labels that some predict, however I do think that it will act 
somewhat as a filter, separating those labels whose value proposition doesn’t add up and presenting 


them with an ultimatum: evolve or die. 
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Appendix A 


Interview Transcript 


DLTMI001 


{00:00:00 INTERVIEWER: First of all, could you just give a brief introduction 
as to who you are, What is it you do? 
INTERVIEWEE: Sure. So my name's I'm a professor at the 

here I teach 
entrepreneurship, 
but also on distributed ledger technology and how it's being used to redesign 
organizations and institutions and disrupt a variety of different industries. So 
that's a bit about my research. And then prior to | guess | 
initially started working with a number of blockchain companies from a 
research standpoint, but when I was at Iso I was in J for a bit before 
coming back to ae 


INTERVIEWER: The utility of distributed ledger technology goes far beyond 
cryptocurrencies, which applications of this technology do you [00:01:00] think 
will be important in the future and will have a big impact? 


INTERVIEWEE: Yeah so that's a great question, and to your point I actually 
think cryptocurrencies are one of the least interesting applications of distributed 
ledger technology. I think they are an entry application. I think they're one that 
people gravitate towards for a variety of different reasons and it's a logical 
application. But I think we're starting to see the wider implications in 
ramifications of the technology. For me personally, I'm not going to focus on a 
particular [industry], I'm happy to, but I'm not initially going to focus on a 
particular industry per se or application, but more so just the concept of the 
decentralized autonomous organization. 


Just that notion that individuals, regardless of where they're located, can 
collaborate and aggregate around a common interest. They can pool resources, 
they can have that instant trust in one another that's codified or that's based on 
code, as opposed to institutional trust where you're waiting for a legal entity to 
[00:02:00] mitigate a dispute, or based on relational trust where I know you, 
you know me and therefore we trust each other, you have that instant trust based 
on smart contracts. That just opens up a lot of different potential avenues of 
what's possible, whether it be distributed innovation; people contribute code, or 
even as we see with additive technologies, maybe physical product components 
to a collaboration, pooled investment funds. 


INTERVIEWER: In terms of talking about the community, who joins DAOs? Is 
it a hobbyist that wants to get more involved? Is it somebody who treats as their 
career? Is it a part-time thing? 


INTERVIEWEE: I think that one, it depends on the DAO and I think too it 
really just depends on the individual as well. 


If the purpose of the DAO is to, you know there are some DAOs that emerged 
around some of the NFTs [Bored Apes Yacht Club], one of them has a very 
strong DAO built around it, where if you stake X number of Ethereum, you then 
[00:06:00] have a voting role. 


You know that structure and then you decide what we do with these, um, what 
we do with the NFTs. They traded one to Budweiser and they utilized it in a 
commercial, they decided that we're going to try to launch one into space. 


So I think that's more hobbyist, it is people with capital and time who are just 
excited about this and kind of geeking out over it. And then obviously there are 
those who just wanna make a quick buck, right? There are those who think 
there's an opportunity to make money here, and you'll always see that in any 
type of fad or fashion that emerges. But I think you're then also seeing 
individuals who see the underlying power of community and technology that's 
coordinating individuals and how that can potentially redistribute wealth or 
redistribute [00:07:00] rents in a given industry, whether it be the media 
industry, whether it be the music industry, whether it be the pharmaceuticals, I 
think that's an extreme example, cause it's gonna be hard to design a 
pharmaceutical in this kind of setting. I don't think you're gonna see DAOs 
supplanting Boeing or Airbus. I do think in certain creative industries, whether 
it be art or music or the media, journalism, I think you will see a redistribution 
of wealth and power as a result of people who get involved in these. 


INTERVIEWER: Is it possible that people join DAOs, they love it for a bit, and 
then just the same way that in a direct democracy system where if you were to 
vote on everything voter fatigue would set in, voter apathy. Is that something 
that threatens the way of running a DAO? 


INTERVIEWEE: I think so. I think we've already seen that in a lot of the DAOs 
that do exist. [00:08:00] I think Dash DAO, only 18% of people were voting on 
proposals that came forward was one example that I had read. So you do see a 
degree of apathy. I think some of that's because people buy tokens, exchange 
tokens strictly for speculation. They don't really care. Others maybe have been 
excited upfront, but like you said, interest wanes over time. And I think for any 


We saw that with Constitution DAO a little bit ago, that was kind of a high 
profile quick example, but you're seeing that all around. The notion that a DAO 
can supplant the VC firm as a bunch of people pool resources to invest in 
whatever. 


I think you're also seeing it [used for] physical products as well, like energy 
grids; it can be used to coordinate distributed energy grids, and a variety of 
other things. So I think for me, {00:03:00 at the core of what I find most 
interesting is the notion that that concept of organizing is changing because of 
the technology. 


INTERVIEWER: Do you see DAOs as competing with and replacing 
traditional organizational structures, or do you see them as an alternative that 
exists alongside the more traditional forms of business? 


INTERVIEWEE: I think that's a time horizon question. I think for the time 
being they're very much in their nascency. I think some of the more established 
DAOs haven't been around for four, five years. They coincided with the initial 
ICO boom, 2017/2018, and obviously you've seen a proliferation here in the last 
year or two of people starting DAOs for everything. So right now I'd say they 
are at a stage where they're not yet competing with established organizations, 
but they have the potential to do so. 


Now if you fast forward 5, 10, 15 years, [00:04:00] I think some of my 
colleagues and I had posed the question, what could disrupt an Amazon, what 
could disrupt a Google, these behemoth, large centralized organizations. And I 
do think one potential means to do so is this aggregation of resources from 
around the world in the organizational structure of A DAO. So I do think there's 
the potential and I think we're taking a longer time horizon here, at least a 
decade where they could be a very disruptive force. And Amazon might be the 
extreme example, I think we're going to get to this here, but maybe a record 
label or the news industry, social media, maybe some of those will be disrupted 
before you see an Amazon disrupted. 


But I do believe organizations or industries that have some kind of community 
component, as we're seeing the power like the Reddit forum, or just individuals 
who interact in a variety of different online settings, I think you'll see those 
types of industries [00:05:00] disrupted due to DAOs sooner rather than later, 
but still not in the next five, 10 years. 


functioning democracy, if you will, it does take an active voter base. I think 
we're seeing in a number of established democracies right now where that's a 
challenge, the analog/proxy for what we're seeing in this digital realm, it 
transpires here too. 


And then that does give room for a number of ill intent forces to take place, 
whether it be propaganda, whether it be to drive votes in whatever direction or 
to undermine the functioning of the democracy, or the voting structure, 
consensus mechanism, whatever it is. 


To answer your question, I do think voter apathy is a large issue [00:09:00] that 
a number of DAOs are trying to address. That isn't my immediate area of focus, 
but I do have some colleagues who are researching that extensively and trying 
to understand how do you keep a healthy, vibrant forum around these DAOs. 


INTERVIEWER: Focusing more on the music industry in terms of DAOs, 
there's the benefits to the shareholders of the DAOs that make sense. You've got 
this direct way of participating, but how would they benefit artists? There may 
be benefits to the people that have a stake, but if an artist were to choose 
between an established independent record label, that is just a normal structure, 
and then you've got this DAO, is there any inherent benefit? 


INTERVIEWEE: Can you rephrase the question? An inherent benefit to the 
artists you're asking? 


INTERVIEWER: Yeah, to the artists. So there's clear benefits in terms of 
stakeholders and shareholders of the actual DAO itself, but to people [00:10:00] 
external, it's just another sort of company. 


INTERVIEWEE: So I feel that's a really good question, and at least for the time 
being, I don't see the record labels going anywhere. I don't wanna use a DAO 
based form of releasing music as a gimmick, but I think it's gonna exist in 
parallel, right? Like this is an additional way. 


For you to potentially reach your strongest fans, your strongest supporters, 
maybe they want to actually own a song, and maybe you're not selling one of 
the five songs off the EP or the 12 songs off the album. You're selling some 
additional singles or some deep cuts that you're letting fans own directly as an 
additional way to make capital or additional way to make profit; or engage with 
your fans might be the better way to view it. Now, I think though they can build 
off one another, if you have an engaged fan number community in the DAO 
space they may then be more apt to buy the record. [0:11:00] And the record 
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label, if that you have a really engaged community or DAO, they may be more 
apt to pay you more for the record itself. I think you might have more 
negotiating power if you have a really strong, organized community. 


I think what we're going to see initially, and I think you've seen that in other 
industries as well as people develop that stronger online presence, they are then 
able to renegotiate contracts with these more established intermediaries who 
have a far reach, and they do a good job marketing and reaching broader 
audiences, but it gives that actor a little more power in that relationship. 


INTERVIEWER: I think that's a very good point actually, because in the music 
industry these days it's all about super fans. You need to find those people that 
will spend however much on a record, on vinyl, or buy everything that they've 
put up on their merch website. So if you can give these people a way to interact 
more, because you'll get super fans for labels as well, if you give them ways to 
interact or [00:12:00] ways to feel more like part of the process, they will 
become more like super fans. 


INTERVIEWEE: Absolutely. And I don't think it's about creating super fans out 
of everyone, because you're not going to, it's only going to be one or 2% of your 
fan base, if even that much. It's getting those 5,000 people who can then get 
others excited about it, who will then stream it on Spotify who will then maybe 
buy it on apple music. Maybe they'll drop a dollar here, drop a dollar there, 
maybe go see them live and concert at a festival. 


But you know, it's really about having that core group. And | think the DAO is 
the organizing structure for that group. Or distributed ledger technology, being 
able to buy the NFT of a song or whatever it may be. 


INTERVIEWER: A lot of the focus and ideas of distributed ledger technology 
is that it is a technology that disintermediates; gets rid of the middleman. Is a 
DAO not just another middleman? (0: 13:00] 


INTERVIEWEE: That's a great question. I think it depends how it's structured 
and | also think it depends on if you're asking me today or in five years. I think 
we oftentimes as a society ebb and flow between decentralization and 
centralization, intermediation, disintermediation. I think that's just what we see 
and how things unfold. 


I think right now the DAO is being touted as a disintermediating force, but over 
time I do think it will potentially become the intermediary between fans and the 
artists, him or herself or themselves. 


indisputable, it's not dependent on any national or legal [00:17:00] system to say 
yes, you own this. It is indelibly recorded on a ledger that you have a share of 
this and that, whatever rents or profits will flow to you based on the contract 
that underlies it. 


I do see the notion of an NFT as being incredibly important, in the music 
industry, in the journalism industry and I think the future of social media. If you 
have a tweet that goes viral, Someone could own that, right? Someone could 
offer you a share of it, you tokenize it, you give it to them and they own that, or 
whatever it may be. I think that notion of ownership if you will, what's in the 
public domain versus what individuals can own and what ownership could look 
like, I think it's going to be affected by NFTs. 


INTERVIEWER: [00:18:00] Do you see there being a move away from 
blockchain as the DLT? Because you've got ones like hashgraph, you've got 
tangle, is blockchain just the first in the line of many DLTs in the future. 


INTERVIEWEE: Yeah, that's a great question. When I write about it, I 
oftentimes don't use the term blockchain and that's intentional because I want it 
to generalize to what comes in the future. Yeah, I do think blockchain is the first 
of many that will enable this immutable transparent traceable recording of data, 
which is really all that it is. 


I think those are the tenants that make this group of technologies, [what] holds 
them together. It's just the data and information, transparent, immutable, 
traceable. It enables autonomous transactions with smart contracts is kind of 
how I would group these technologies. To your point, I don't know what's going 
to emerge as the dominant technology 5, 10, 15 years from now. [00:19:00] It 
may be blockchain. It may not be, but I think it's whichever one is least energy 
intensive. Whichever one is easiest to use, I think is probably what it's going to 
come down to at the end and then obviously adoption. 


Blockchain has that first mover [advantage], particularly with the Ethereum 
protocol being so widely adopted, but that's not to say some other distributed 
ledger would not supplant it in the future for X, Y, or Z reasons. 


INTERVIEWER: You mentioned easy to use and I think that's quite an 
important aspect of the whole idea of being able to understand what DLT is, 
what DAOs are, what a smart contract is. Is this an issue that's going to affect 
the mass marketability of all of these technologies, that it's so hard to actually 
understand what it is for many people? 


I think that's just the direction that it's going, so to answer your question: 


Yes. It does provide a degree of disintermediation from the current set of 
standards and norms, but I don't we're ever going to have a fully functioning, 
decentralized or [00:14:00] disintermediated industry. There's always going to 
be some level of hierarchical structure, I think that's just how we're wired as a 
society and as human beings. 


INTERVIEWER: Moving on to funding. There's been talk [of] DLT promising 
new avenues of funding for SMEs. Do you have any good examples of this that 
might be applicable to the music industry? 


INTERVIEWEE: So not directly applicable to the music industry, though some 
colleagues and I have been, and | think we're going to start this data collection 
in the fall, looking at DAOs that are essentially decentralized investment funds 
in a number of different types of projects. You have X number of voting token 
holders who decide how to allocate the DAOs treasury. I do see that as a pretty 
viable option for the music industry. Potentially it's foreseeable that [00:15:00] 
you'd have a DAO record label, where you have 50, 100 people who are voting 
on what they want to fund, what album they want to create, what LP they want 
to create. And then the smart contracts could be coded as such, if they hit the LP 
by a certain date and it reaches X number of listeners on Spotify, then that's the 
Oracle that automatically releases additional tokens to that artist to then create 
the full album. I have not seen that yet, but I think it's a beautiful application of 
a DAO. 


To your point though, yes the DAO will eventually become the intermediating 
force, but it's at least disintermediating the current power structure. And then 
ideally allowing the artists a little bit more freedom [on] what they release, how 
they release it, giving them more power in that process. 


INTERVIEWER: NFTs. Obviously lots of hype around them, [00:16:00] [but] 
beyond the idea of it being a picture of a monkey, you've got the ideas of using 
NFTs to invest in a song by buying a percentage of the royalties with an NFT. 
Do you see NFTs as being a big part of the future of industries such as these? 


INTERVIEWEE: That's a great question too. We just wrote a paper where we 
talk about NFTs. They get a bad rap because you're right, it’s all about Bored 
Ape Yacht Club. It's all about oh, we're trading these digital monkeys for 
$300,000, $1,000,000. Once you strip that away though, essentially it's just 
giving me, an individual, or whoever as an individual, like an access and a 
voting right to something, or ownership. I think that's what's really cool as it's 


INTERVIEWEE: I think the example here is to go back to web 1.0 [in] the 
eighties, when the worldwide web was just coming about, and it was [00:20:00] 
in these small little nodes and these closed circuits of individuals who were 
using it, and they knew all the jargon, they knew all the inner workings of the 
code. 


It took getting to web 2.0 where we had this proliferation of websites that were 
easy to use that individuals didn't have to know how to code. They could just 
engage with the user interface that they faced. I think we're not there yet. So 
web 3.0, it's being touted as this decentralized internet, but I still think it is the 
equivalent to web 1.0. It's going to take us almost pushing, I'm hesitant to use 
the term web 4.0, but it's going to take us pushing beyond where we are now to 
have blockchain backends almost be something you don't need to talk about, 
right? It's like you and I don't talk about the backend to the internet because it 
doesn't matter. It functions and it works and you and I can log in and I can go to 
my bank account and I can pay my bills. I can go on Amazon, I can buy 
something. I can go to the library's website and check out a book, like all the 
[00:21:00] interface of web 2.0, it just works. We're not there yet with web 3.0, 
so I think that's what it's going to take. It's going to take getting to the point 
where you and | don't need to talk about distributed ledger. We don't need to 
talk about blockchain because it just exists on the back end. 


INTERVIEWER: When Ethereum blockchain came out, thats when smart 
contracts were kind of introduced if I’m right? 


INTERVIEWEE: For the best. Yeah. More or less. 


INTERVIEWER: Are there any new versions of this with new technologies on 
the horizon? 


INTERVIEWEE: That's a good question too. To the best of my knowledge. 
Yes. There are individuals who are working on more robust, more 
encompassing, more foolproof contracts being built on other technologies. But 
is it a wholesale [00:22:00] shift or change or movement from the smart 
contract as it's being built on the Ethereum protocol? I would say no as to the 
best of my knowledge. 


INTERVIEWER: From some of my research I found someone called Dr. 
Jeremy Silver, he said that in 2016 it would take 10, 15 years for DLT to really 
make a significant impact. On the music industry I was talking about, but I 
suppose that can be broadened to many industries. Do you agree that it won't be 
until the last part of this decade going into the next one? 
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INTERVIEWEE: I guess it depends on how you define broadly felt, right? Like 
what does that mean? But for it to truly have an impact, for it to truly change the 
process by which artists engage with their fans, artists release music, artists 
release an LP, artists release an album; for it to [00:23:00] truly have a 
fundamental change and impact on that process, that isn't just one or two artists 
but affecting a broad swath of the music industry, I do think we're still probably 
5 to 10 years away from that latter part of this decade. So eight years. Yeah, that 
would be my guess. I do think it's coming. I do think it's inevitable. I do think 
that shift is just gonna happen because artists want more power over their 
music. 


I think we're seeing [with] treaming services how they're paying out artists. I 
think we're seeing the power of the established record labels that are squeezing 
artists. You’re seeing artists not get the appropriate due for the work that they 
are creating. I do think it's inevitable, I just think it's going to take time. 


INTERVIEWER: This is always framed as “DLT will benefit artists”. [For] my 
research, the point of view I'm looking at is independent record labels. Will it be 
that what [00:24:00] benefits artists doesn't benefit record labels? 


INTERVIEWEE: My hope is, and maybe I am naive or maybe I am wishful, my 
hope is that it is a mutual benefit. It's kind of a symbiotic stakeholder 
relationship between smaller, independent record labels. So maybe you, I and 
some friends, we want to create a record label. We organize as a DAO, the 
artists because there are more mutually beneficial contracts there. And then also 
fans and the community around it, because they're able to directly access that 
artist and have more, just those touchpoints where, like you said earlier, they're 
involved in the process and they truly feel like they're in a community around 
this artist. I think in an ideal world, it could benefit all three parties. 


Do I think that's actually what's going to happen? I do think on a smaller scale. 
Over time, do I see the potential for record labels, these independent or DAO 
based record labels to, [00:25:00] [and] greed’s a powerful force, do I see them 
potentially as they gain more power, to flex a bit and utilize that in the contracts 
they write and potentially aggregate resources and control those resources? Yes. 


Do I see artists as potentially having more of a means to fight back? Potentially, 
if there are tokens that their fans hold that they can then come to the table and 
bargain with. I think early on you will see this as a win, win, win for all 
stakeholder groups: the independent record labels, the artists and the community 
of fans and supporters. The, the question is will that last and sustain over time 


INTERVIEWEE: No. Anything else from you? I’m more than happy to stick 
around a minute or two. 


INTERVIEWER: I think I've pretty much used up all my questions 
INTERVIEWEE: Okay. 

INTERVIEWER: Thank you very much for taking the time to do this call. 
INTERVIEWEE: Sure. Happy to chat. If you have any follow up questions, 
[00:29:00] feel free to shoot me an email. tend to be responsive. Sometimes I 
let things slip. So once again, I apologize for not meeting earlier this week but 


it’s great that we're able to connect today so hopefully that's helpful 


INTERVIEWER: Yeah. Yeah. Fantastic. And if you want to read the 
dissertation, once it's done, I'll be happy to send you over a copy. 


INTERVIEWEE: Yeah, please do. I'd love to give it a look 


INTERVIEWER: Okay. Great. Well, if that's everything, then you have a 
excellent day. Thank you very much for time. Thank you. 


INTERVIEWEE: Enjoy the evening. Take care. 


and if it does not, which party wields the power in the longer term. | think that's 
an outstanding question that we don't have an answer to yet. 


INTERVIEWER: In terms of [00:26:00] government policy regarding DAOs, I 
know you are based in America so it won't be completely transferable to the 
UK, but it's a similar sort of thing, how does the government look at DAOs at 
the moment? What are their policy inklings, what are they thinking? 


INTERVIEWEE: My understanding right now is they're struggling to catch up. 
And as you know, the US government is a large dysfunctional bureaucracy in 
every way, shape and form. And I'm not ashamed to say that in a recording. But 
I will say, I think right now they're very much focused on the securities angle of 
it. It's a securities question, right? And it's a tax question. Are we ensuring that, 
A: individuals are paying taxes on capital gains? and then B: are individuals, 
more so on the social liberal [00:27:00] left, trying to regulate to ensure 
individuals are protected from scams? I think post ICO boom, they're like we 
need to protect individuals, in the recent light of Bitcoin and Ethereum and 
really the whole market tanking. You've heard some on the left saying we need 
to protect consumers. We need to protect people who are buying these tokens so 
they don't lose their life savings. I think that's really where the regulation is 
being focused right now. And I don't think they've caught up on what does it 
mean to organize this way? What does it mean to pay out a contractor in 
tokens? Is that taxable income? What does it mean to take an investment, say as 
an artist or as a startup from a DAO? What does it mean if that's your sole 
source of income and this is actually the organization that you're a part of? The 
regulation I don't think has caught up there yet. I do know there's [00:28:00] 
obviously some white papers floating around in DC, what they do, how they 
approach it. You read something here and there all the time about what they're 
going to do, but at the end of the day I don't know where the SDC falls. I don't 
know what other jurisdictions or what other departments of government are 
going to get involved here. 


like I said, the US is a very large dysfunctional bureaucracy, so who knows 
when and how they'll come down on it. I think that's just a risk of doing 
business in a DAO, as part of a DAO, with a DAO. You just don't know from a 
regulatory standpoint when and if some large governing body will take a stand 
on something. 


INTERVIEWER: So that takes us to bang on half past from my point of view. 
Have you got any final questions before we finish? 
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Interview Transcript 
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Interviewer: [00:00:00] Tell me about your company. 


Interviewee: The company I’m part of is called land it's a crypto payments 
company. It was founded by my brother, which made getting the job a lot 
easier, and he founded it back in December 2021. 


It was just an idea and he brought it to some venture capitalists. And they liked 
it so they gave him funding. So we got i Fa] in funding at a [= a 
valuation. And then after he got that funding, he was looking for people at the 
time, I wasn't working on much so I joined. 


It started off by just like any merchants who want to easily spin up a checkout 
link and accept crypto, we kind of facilitate that for them. [00:01:00] and then 
as a payments company, it's kind of like, where do you start? There's events, 
NFT marketplaces, SAS companies. So we're just finding our customers, that's a 
little kind of brief background about the company. 


My role is software dev, which you would've thought means I do a lot of web3 
and blockchain stuff, but actually it's not quite like that. It's not too complicated. 
Iuse APIs which do all the complicated shit. My knowledge of web3 is not the 
strongest, but there's a little bit there. 


Interviewer: I had a look through the website, and [it] mentioned one of the use 
cases was investment. Do you see blockchain based investment, and blockchain 
in general, opening up new [()0:02:00] avenues for funding for small and 
medium sized enterprises? 


Interviewee: Yeah on that, it's interesting. I think one of the benefits, and I'm 
sure there are a couple more, but one of the ones that immediately strikes me is 
the fact that banks can place holds on large transfers that go through a lot of the 
time. Same with if you're doing international transfers. If you're raising VCs 
from a venture capitals in a different country, perhaps things can get blocked. 
Process can be slow, it can take days to reach you. You do it through 
blockchain, it's much quicker. You don't get the hold up of funds transfers. 


So for investment it's quite good. And we've actually got some people who are 
currently taking investment through us as well as of today. So it's something 
that we’ve witnessed a little bit of, and I'm sure given time we'll perhaps see 
more of as well. 


And that's where we're focusing our attention, but we haven't looked at the 
music industry now to answer your question. 


Interviewer: I remember that you had some sort of website didn't you? I can't 
exactly remember what it was, but it was something about matching up artists 
with record labels. Do you reckon that blockchain technology could be applied 
to that in any way? Do you reckon you could see a benefit to that company? 


Interviewee: Obviously my background being in payments company, sometimes 
it's crossed my mind of like, I wonder if [00:07:00] people would actually pay 
in crypto for this service, but that's more of coming up from like a SAS business 
point. 


Like. Less of like me thinking more, just like will people pay for my service in 
crypto? So again, that's probably not really about the music industry 
specifically, but it is interesting to think how many of these producers and 
artists maybe hold cryptocurrencies, especially because some of them are quite 
young and in countries around the world where again, their native currency is 
shit. 


It's interesting, just to think about, I wonder if they are maybe considering 
holding crypto in order to make payments internationally. Outside of that, it's 
not something that I personally consider for my site too much. Again, probably 
just my lack of understanding kind of somewhat limits me from even going 
down that train of thought. 


I have seen other companies, I know I mentioned to you, Royal is an interesting 
one. I don't [00:08:00] know, again, loads about them, but it's something that 
I'm starting to see. But the idea of royalty splitting is interesting. You know, 
who owns the rights to these digital assets? Yeah, royalty splitting is kind of a 
cool thing, which that I know they're looking at, and I'm sure there'll be other 
services out there. Probably not what [aiming to do, but there will 
be probably room for maybe a competitor to come along. So it's not something 
that I'm personally thinking about, but Royal's an example that I know of and 
I'm sure there'll be other people chasing after that as well. 


Interviewer: So if 1 could have your response from the musician side of you. 
You obviously have experience releasing music on record labels, and a lot of 
times you hear a lot about disintermediation. [00:09:00] And so with record 
labels being intermediaries, there are these people touting disintermediating 
effects of blockchain and distributed ledger technology. Perhaps it threatens the 
existence and the operations of these record labels. From an artists perspective, 


To me, the thing which strikes out is [00:03:00] the potential fees, or sorry, the 
potential delays or holds which happens with banks, and obviously blockchain 
can kind of get around that. So I'm sure there's other reasons, but that's the one 
which just immediately jumps out. 


Interviewer: Do you see blockchain opening up more opportunities for 
investment for a wider group of people, a wider remit of businesses? 


Interviewee: Yeah, I guess so. It's interesting, I'm sure in developing nations, 
my hunch and something that we're talking about internally in the company is, 
you know, the payment infrastructure is, it's usually different to Western 
payment infrastructure and Western one's pretty good. There's not too much to 
fault with that, [00:04:00] but in a lot of developing nations, there is lots of 
issues that they're facing. For example, if you want to make international 
payments, if I want to pay for something in US dollars, in order for me to make 
that exchange, If I'm changing out my native currency to US dollars, often I 
have to pay, often I have to go through the black market in order to exchange, 
get my dollars and then make payments internationally. 


And so when you think about investment, I wouldn't be surprised if there are 
some kind of logistical hurdles that you have to jump over as well. I don't know 
those problems, that from an investment, at least from an investment point of 
view, I don’t know the problems well enough in developing nations. But I 
imagine we're already seeing signs of where the typical, you know, the current 
payment infrastructure, those companies aren't good enough. And we're 
[00:05:00] looking at how web3 could actually alleviate those problems. 
Coming back to investment, no matter what country you're in, if you're a 
business and you're starting off, often you need money. So I could see for those 
developing nations web3 playing a bigger role for sure. 


Interviewer: My next question, I suppose a question about your company. Are 
you looking at music industry at all? 


Interviewee: For the company I'm in?. No, not currently. It's probably not 
something that we've thought a lot about. Payments is huge, so there's lots to 
explore there. And we're just a startup, so we're testing out lots of different ideas 
just to find where the biggest problem is. Once we’ve found the biggest 
problem, we want to attack that one. Music is something that we haven't thought 
about too much. [00:06:00] It's one of those things that doesn't immediately 
jump out at you as being an immediate hair on fire problem to solve, potentially 
like people going to black markets in order to make international transfers, 
something to us, which I think is exciting. 


would you see the diminishing role of the record label as a benefit or as a 
drawback. 


Interviewee: That's a good question, and this thought did cross my mind as I 
was reading [the dissertation literature review]. The thing which popped to my 
mind when we were talking about disintermediation was, to me as an artist, 
there's two things which strike me as the goal of getting assigned to a label. 


One, probably the main one is about exposure, growing as an artist and putting 
music to a wider audience. And the second, and this is where I think the 
immediate effects of blockchain, [00:10:00] this is where I think it could be a 
threat, definitely around the royalty side. 


So yeah, if I'm an artist, I want to get side to a big label, mostly from my 
experience, mostly for exposure, but you know, people also want to make 
money. They think labels will be a source of income for that. So that could also 
be a strong reason why they want to go to a label. If we're now in a position 
where as an artist I can sell my rights to my fans of my music, maybe I can start 
getting income streams from that way, and I don't have to necessarily rely on 
the label for royalty payments. That's where I potentially see a threat is that 
artists can be like, oh actually, what if my goal here is to make money, I no 
longer have to go through the label. I can instead just sell my royalties to my 
fans [00:11:00] and make some money that way. So yeah, that's pretty 
interesting. And also, I do think from an artist's perspective, there's a third 
reason actually [as to] why maybe we would go through the label, and that's 
also for distribution, not just promotion to lots of viewers, but also getting our 
music on certain platforms. 


I think as a young aspiring artist, I think it's cool just to think, oh I'd love to see 
my music on Spotify and apple music, whatever, and they have no clue of how 
do that. I certainly didn't. So I would rely on labels and, you see services like 
DistroKid stepping in and providing that service for artists. 


So they don't need to go to labels and instead it's kind of run by platforms. So, 
yeah, that's interesting. [00:12:00] Like I say, that's a super popular service and 
we're already starting to see how artists are arguably going that route to 
distribute their music, because maybe it feeling like they have to go through 
labels to get it on stores or whatever. 


In terms of exposure, I'm not sure how, to me there's nothing that sticks out 
immediately when I think about blockchain tech and how it can replicate the 
effects that a label can give you in terms of exposure. But in terms of varieties 


and distribution, I can see where blockchain tech could be powerful and take 
some of the power away from labels and give more to artists. 


Interviewer: I think that's a good point about exposure actually, because no 
matter the technology it's about having the fan base already, So it doesn't matter 
what technology you use. [(0:13:00] I don't think I have many more questions 
to be fair. I think because you have sort of quite limited knowledge. These 
questions are often more aimed at experts I suppose. 


Interviewee: I'm happy to try anything if you want, but I may just need a bit of 
hand holding, walking through. 


Interviewer: Before you'd read what I sent over, had you heard of decentralized 
autonomous organizations? 


Interviewee: I had heard the term. My understanding, and please feel free to tell 
me where I'm going wrong, is that there's less of a power structure within it. 
[00:14:00] People hold tokens and those tokens represent power. So I guess my 
insight’s a little bit confused, because I've always thought about it like a 
completely flat structure, like, no one's really at top. But then also reading your 
essay, I was slightly confused with my own understanding because I was like, 
okay, so there is some kind of form of power, depending on the tokens that you 
hold, the value that they have or the amount that you have. So that's my 
understanding of it. | don't know if that makes you want to dive into it more or 
less, but yeah. 


Interviewer: I think that's a pretty good understanding. It is strange that it's 
touted as this [technology that] levels playing fields for everybody in that 
organization and yet with some, the more tokens you hold more power and 
influence you have. So yeah, that's something that I should maybe bring up with 
someone who is knowledgeable about this sort of thing. So that's a good 
question. 


[00:15:00] would you join a decentralized autonomous organization? 


Well I don't know the process of doing this, so if I have to acquire some kind of 
tokens, is it just the same way as going on to Binance and just buying some 
shit? I don't know how I acquire the token, so that'd be my first barrier to doing 
so. Second thing is, which ones do I join and which ones are available? And I 
don’t know if it's the same as like a Discord community where it's just like, you 
can open and, and chat with people. 


And I think, I don’t know what Royal's doing, but [00:19:00] It's interesting to 
see how maybe artists could go about - I could foresee a platform which very 
easily allows an artist to set up a kind of contract or payment system with fans 
and distribute their royalties through that. 


I'm not sure exactly how that would work. I'm a software engineer, so I 
probably could start puzzling it together, but it's just a concept. But if that's the 
way it's going and royalties can now - if I as an artist give up some of my shares 
in the song to my fans, I don't have to rely on splitting the royalties with the 
label. I can [00:20:00] just do that very easily and simply through a platform. 
Yeah. I dunno. That could do alright. And yeah, like I said, I could just be 
spouting something, some of what Royal's doing, or it could be completely 
different, but you know, a platform which allows the simplicity for an artist to 
give royalties to their fans, I think could be an interesting space. 


Interviewer: Great. I think that in terms of my questions, that's probably all I've 
got if you have any questions for me? 


Interviewee: What do you think? I'll ask the same question back to you. Like 
where do you think it’s going? 


Interviewer: You know what, I still don't know. I think I'm starting to think 
more that blockchain and all this technology won't be a sort of a death knell for 
independent record labels. It will be something that, as long as they can 
continue to provide [00:21:00] a sort of value to the industry, to musicians and 
fans, they will continue, but it might change their operations. It might mean that 
they don't engage in distribution the same way. It might be more promotional. It 
might mean that they start to focus more on services that are around music, but 
aren't directly related to the songs themselves. So it could be fan engagement 
services or it could be selling merchandise, developing the super fans. 


but I think then you've got DAOs, they could pose a completely different way of 
operating within the music industry. It's not ridiculous to think that one day they 
could replace record labels, because they can operate in the same way, but the 
difference is that they are owned by communities. 


Let's say you've got a community of people that [00:22:00] make drum & bass 
in Swansea or something. Before there might be one record label that would 
release all of the music there, but you could have this DAO that is made up of 
all of these artists that make this music. That could mean that records labels as 
we know them are different cause it's a completely community done thing, but 
then that's dependent again on what those artists want. If they want someone 


It's like community type thing. I guess the thing is my understanding is very 
limited. So, but if it was something that was. I, you know, I'll stop there. My 
understanding is probably too limited, but I would be open to investigating how 
I would go about joining a DAO and [00:16:00] what DAOs were out there. 


Interviewer: I did an interview last week with some professor in America and I 
asked him about voter fatigue. So in DAOs, every member is able to vote on 
every decision that the DAO makes, it essentially runs on votes. So my question 
for him was, what stops people from developing apathy towards the whole 
process? Do you think that if you were ina DAO you would get bored with the 
process? 


Interviewee: It's interesting. I guess it would depend, my lack of experience 
probably shows here, because it's like, well, how many decisions do I have to 
make? How involved? Yeah, I guess another interesting thing is how much 
commitment do you have [00:17:00] ina DAO like, is it, do you actually, this is 
a thing you can get[?]. I think I'm right in thinking DAOs are like companies in 
the sense that they pay out to DAO token holders. I'm not sure maybe I'm wrong 
about that, but my level of commitment - how invested do I have to be in this, 
[?], do I get a reward being there or not? I don't know. So in terms of when I get 
bored, it's like, well, what am I gaining from it? How many decisions. What am 
I gaining? And how much is this costing me? How much time do I have to 
spend? 


How many decisions do I have to make? So, yeah, it's that trade off of whether I 
get bored, is the reward worse or better then? 


Interviewer: Oh, it's like, you know, do you treat it as a job because you make 
enough income from it, for it to be a job? Or is it not? I think that's the question 
Lasked as well. You know, what [00:18:00] sort of people that would actually 
join these DAOs. I can't remember the answer off the top of my head. 


I suppose I'll go for a broad question. Do you have any predictions for 
blockchain and distributed ledger technology in the music industry in the 
future? 


Interviewee: Well, I don't exactly know what Royal’s up to a hundred percent, 
but it’s, I'm just riffing this, this is something I've thought about. But I guess 
when I was mentioning DistroKid earlier about how they've been a platform 
that's disintermediating labels, connected artists to in this case distributors 
through a platform, through their service, that's kind of interesting. 


who's just going to sign a track, do all of the boring markety business stuff, then 
that's the service that record labels provide that artists can't find without them. 


I suppose on the funding side of things, you know, the music royaltys, being 
able to split them with NFTs is very interesting and you do a pre-release round 
of funding or whatever. So yeah, people buy into your songs royalties before it 
releases to give you money to [()0:23:00] promote it or something, and then they 
get kick back afterwards. That's interesting. I was in a conference earlier, a 
zoom one, and they mentioned dynamic NFTs, which I think are a new addition 
to a normal one, where as opposed to just being a recording [of] the ownership 
of something, with dynamic NFTs you hold this token and then a certain 
milestone is reached, [say] a song reaches a million place on Spotify. Those 
who hold that NFT will receive discount on merchandise or some other sort of 
perk. And I think that's quite an interesting idea, cause that's a good way of 
developing super fans and then having them engaged with your platform, which 
is something that I think a record label can do maybe better than an individual 
artist at certain circumstances. | think if you look at a label such as Monstercat, 
for example, I think that's probably the [00:24:00] best example. People are fans 
of Monstercat and they listen to music by Monstercat, which just so happens to 
be by this artist or that artist. 


I think creating a strong community, and it's all about getting close to the fans, 
and it doesn't have to be artists close to fans necessarily. It can be a label close 
to fans, creating stronger links. And that's where I think blockchain based 
things, web3 based things can do very well. 


So I think that there's certainly the possibility that it could negatively impacts 
record labels, but it could also benefit them. 


Interviewee: It did get me thinking of another point, even though we've talked 
about disintermediation. Another big point which slipped my mind. Artists like 
don't like logistics, you know? They like being in the studio and you are right, 
there is still going to be value in labels just kind of doing the more the logistical 
side and just letting the artists do the artist stuff. 


And even though there may be platforms which come along to simplify the 
process, I don't know, I still think there's going to be a trade off for that to be 
made. Like even if a platform makes it simpler, there's still friction [00:26:00] 
there for an artist, and labels kind of take control of that stuff most of the time, 
and we don't have to think about it. That was just a thought that popped into 
mind just when I was hearing you speak, but actually there was a lot of 
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interesting stuff you mentioned now which could probably [?] a bit further, 
happy to leave it there if you are, if you're feeling good. 


Interviewer: Well thank you very much for your time. 


vil 


Appendix C 


Interview Transcript 


DLTMI003 


Interviewee: [00:00:00] How did you end up doing this? What's in it for you? 


Interviewer: Years and years ago, probably like eight years now, I started a 
record label, and it was like, you know, small, independent, online only first, 
releasing electronic music. 


And then from that I then went on to study music business at undergraduate 
level, graduated that last year and partially because I wanted to stick around in 
Leeds a bit longer, partially because I wanted to just do more university stuff, I 
then did a masters in enterprise & entrepreneurship, well doing my masters 
now, at the University of Leeds. 


Interviewee: What got you excited about distributed ledger technology? 


Interviewer: [00:01:00] I wrote an essay in third year about, you know, sort of 
about the very basics of it. And then I think that sparked it and then I've just 
continued to be interested in it, but especially from the position of things that 
aren't cryptocurrency, because | find that the other things are a lot more 
interesting. 


Interviewee: I also used to run a record label, so nice to meet a fellow record 
label owner. Where do you want to start? 


Interviewer: I suppose to start, you mentioned that you'd been in this sort of 
crypto, blockchain space for a few years. What have you been sort of involved 
with? What's piqued your interest? 


Interviewee: [00:02:00] I think it started just with like oh, Bitcoin sounds 
interesting. Right. So it started from a purely like investment perspective. But I 
think at some point I got - it was maybe beginning of last year, somebody 
mentioned the word Dapp to me and I was like, what? And then I started seeing 
all the stuff that could be done. And this was just on Ethereum. And I think I 
quickly moved on to polygon because the fees were so expensive, but then I 
started playing around the scene, like what you could do still primarily in the 
sort of investment realm. 


But then I started to see about NFTs and I learned about some other blockchains 
that are more efficient, more secure, et cetera, uh, at let's say enterprise level 
blockchains. [00:03:00] It was, I think there was a friend of mine who was a 


Interviewer: Yeah, you say it's a bigger space. Its quite hard to try and sort 
compress all of this down into one 12,000 word dissertation, you open one door, 
three more are there in front of you. So it's quite hard to actually try and whittle 
this down. Something you mentioned about the person who had the [00:07:00] 
idea of going JP Morgan and essentially investing in what sort of fractional 
rights, that seems interesting. A lot of the wow factor of DLT and all of this is 
that it's disintermediating, it's removing all of those people from between the 
musician and the fan, removing all these big institutions. That seems almost the 
opposite of a big institution coming in and then investing and exploiting, I think 
that's what you said. So you've got this big institution coming in. That's an 
interesting thing to think about actually. It might be argued by someone to be 
this perfect playing field leveller, but in fact it is still being used by these 
traditional corporations. 


Interviewee: Yeah, that's kind of one of the talking points about anti Bitcoiners, 
is that like [00:08:00] it's supposed to democratize finance, but the 
concentration of wealth in the Bitcoin ecosystem is more concentrated than the 
concentration of wealth outside the Bitcoin ecosystem. Anything where you are 
reducing friction, you're disintermediating, is going to allow anybody that can 
arbitrage value to do so. 


There’s just companies that like, all they wanna do is make money. And so if 
they can find a way to do that, they're going to do that. Yeah. Um, I think that 
maybe one thing that could mediate that is the fact that, uh, the value in this is 
more than just the royalties, right? Like, you're not just paying for the royalties, 
right. 


You're paying for, uh, you're being involved in a community. It's a value to 
know that like 10% more of your dollar is going to [00:09:00] the artist. Then to 
CD baby or whatever. It's a value to know that you're emotionally invested and 
all of that value is lost on the JP Morgan level. 


There's plenty of room to disincentivize larger actors from doing this by 
reducing the purely financial angle and diffusing it through other means. 


Interviewer: Just today actually I heard about dynamic NFTs. I hadn't heard of 
them before, and I don’t know if you know what they are? 


Interviewee: I'm pretty sure I read an article about them, but refresh my 
memory. 


songwriter who was actually a former student of mine, was talking to me about 
monetizing NFTs for music, and assigning it to royalties or assign, like being 
able to direct royalties and he had a wonderful way of putting it. He said he 
wants to work for JP Morgan as their pop music fund manager, who will be 
fractionally investing in the songs that pay out. And he also had this wonderful 
vision for local funds so that you could invest in an ETF of artists that are in a 
certain area that share, in this case was geographical boundaries. But you know, 
[00:04:00] maybe they share a certain aesthetic or they belong to a collective or 
something like that. So the group could use it to fund new projects or tours or 
whatever. Once those came out of his mouth, I was like, okay, this is very 
clearly an entirely new frontier that needs to be explored and exploited. 


And I use the term exploited in the way that we use it in the music industry. 
Like it's a good thing to be exploited. From that my first thought was like, cool, 
what labels wouldn't know or care about the value of an NFT and would sell the 
rights to make NFTs of their recordings? 


And I was like, alright, that seems like a great, easy - it's like low hanging fruit, 
right? it's like arbitrage from the technologically uninclined. But the more that I 
looked in, I didn't really dive into that. I wasn't really [00:05:00] passionate 
about arbitraging music rights. 


So it was just like, that seems like a good way to make a quick buck. But the 
more that I looked into it, the more that I saw the level of independence that this 
allows for artists. And it's not like you couldn't do this without it, it's just that 
this Web3 and blockchain, DLT is sort of a like open access protocol for this. 


So nobody needs to, like, you don't need to wait for a startup to build a whole 
ecosystem and onboard every right. You can just be like, hey, I'm doing a thing. 
And people who know about it, like, here's the Dapp. Like, let's go, you can pay 
a developer a couple thousand bucks or something to copy and paste the code 
from something else. 


What I think is - I don't know if you asked this, but I'm going to answer it - what 
I think is this [00:06:00] is the larger level institutional adoption. So that's 
getting pros on board and putting their income streams through systems that are 
built with DLT so that the artist or copyright owner can assign it or allow it to 
be coded, to be assigned any way that they or the market dictates. 


This is my first thought in response. Obviously it's a much bigger space, so 
there's a lot more than that, but that's I think what initially kind of got me into 
this. 


Interviewer: So essentially the way they work is, the current way NFTs work, 
you know, they are static. They’re essentially a log of ownership on blockchain. 
If you own a dynamic NFT, it allows - and I've written down a good definition - 
[00:10:00] so a dynamic NFT can change based on external conditions. So let's 
say that, um, you've got an NFT that you’ve minted, a dynamic one, and it says 
that when this song gets a million streams on spotify, everyone who owns this 
NFT gets 10 percent off my store or an exclusive new track just for them. So 
that diversifies the actual offering of NFTs purely from a financial perspective 
to something that you know, is actually more tangible for real fans. 


Interviewee: That's great. I mean, it's, it's not something you couldn't have done 
without Web3, but it's something that is much more transparent with Web3. 
And again, less friction, and [00:11:00] you're not paying an intermediary to do 
this, or at least if you do, whoever figures out what the code is going to be and 
what the structure is going to be like, that's it, that's the CapEx, that's the one 
time thing because everybody else from that, they just copy and paste the code. 


Interviewer: Um, Sorry. Are you thinking there? 


Interviewee: Yeah. I'm letting my brain wander. So wherever you want to lead 
feel free. 


Interviewer: So I suppose just sticking on the topic of NFTs, from your point of 
view, where do you see, what role do you see them playing in the music 


industry? Let's say 10 years. 


Interviewee: Oh, my God. Uh, I, I, okay. 10 years time is, is in blockchain, 
That's like six millennia. 


Interviewer: Yeah. That's a long time isn't it? Maybe five years. 


Interviewee: Yeah. Let me first, uh, kind of attack this from the way - I had a 
student that came to me. They went to like an NFT conference in New York and 
they were like, I found out about NFTs [00:12:00] and they're going to change 
the music industry, and what I want to do is help every student at put 
out NFTs. And I was like, okay, you don't, | mean, you do, but that's not the 
goal. That's like, uh, NFTs are a tool to build a community. Like what is 
valuable to the artist is not releasing NFTs. What is valuable to the artist is 
building a community. 


Yeah. And NFTs it's like another layer. It's like hyper mech, right? It's like 
engaged, interactive, tradeable merch that lets you build a community, connect 


Vill 


with the artists, go to special events. It’s an amazing multifaceted tool, but it's a 
tool it's not the end goal. 


I haven't really read too much about social tokens, but from listening to 

talk about them. I don't know if I - I didn't send you the video. I don't have to 
find it, but there's a video of [00:1 3:00] talking about social tokens, kind 
of like being the defacto, like what everything's going to be for creators, where 
it's like oh, you go and buy, you know, like 500 Joe coin so that you can go to 
the concert, so that you can pop on your headset and go in the metaverse and be 
in the front row access seats and hang out with other people who are maybe 
from like Thailand and Australia and, uh, wherever. But like all of you are like 
the top tier Joe Parker fans, you know? 


But also it allows you to incentivize them to recruit more people because people 
who come in through Joe tokens that are traced back to your wallet, that you 
earn more Joe tokens. Or like you get specific advantages or whatnot. So from 
that aspect it's [00:14:00] a very dynamic tool. 


It's like a multi tool that can be whatever it is that you need from your 
community, and can enable them to encourage each other, to build whatever it 
is that they want to see. Or they can form a DAO and vote where they want you 
to play your next concert, or negotiate with venue owners. 


So if you need a manager, right. You can - we probably wouldn't, it's not a good 
idea for a manager. Because a manager, a lot of it is trading on personality and 
like personability - but if there are services that you need that you would 
traditionally have to go and get somebody and hire somebody, who's maybe not 
a believer even in your music, but like they know how to do accounting. 
[00:15:00] So like you can now also - that's another dicey one because you get 
yourself in legal trouble if they do it wrong - but there are, you know, 
promotion services, for example. You can enable your fans to have a much 
higher level of engagement and extract much more value out of them as well as 
what they can get from each other. And then there’s the NFTs, and the social 
tokens are sort of the gas, for lack of a better word, in the ecosystem of Joe 
Parker. 


Interviewer: So on the topic of DAOs, I suppose the thing I still sort of struggle 
with imagining is a circumstance where, like you were saying, you'd have 
people in DAOs that were whatever you said, accountants or whatever. 
[00:16:00] In what capacity are they there for themselves? Are they there as a 
job? Are they there, you know, to make money full-time or what, are they doing 
it as the hobby? Because it's, you know, a lot DAOs there's sort of this way that 


to sign and what, which path they want to promote it and how much they want 
to spend and how they should be planning the tour out and like do we need this 
artist to make more TikToks or whatever it is, right. Like all of the functions, all 
of the questions that would normally be handed to a record label could be 
handed to a DAO. And what is the benefit of that? I don't know. 


[00:20:00] I don't know if I would assume that I would get better service from a 
DAO. Although, I don't know if this is a term, but if there's like sub DAOs, 
right? Like it's more the case in a record label, right. In a large record label. One 
of the things that you could run into is that you get signed because some A&R 
went out and saw you and started back and forth and then, okay, let's sign you. 
Right. And then they're like, all right, well, we don't have the record yet. So 
send me some more stuff. Yeah. It's still not the record. So send me some more 
stuff. Uh, it's still not the record. So send me some more. And then all of a 
sudden the A&R that signed you gets promoted and go over to whatever right. 
And now you're not on my plate. And now you're, the project is handed off to 
whoever was under me. That's like, and maybe you're a folk artist. Right. But 
my assistant is really into rap and they come up and they inherit all the projects. 
Like I've seen this happen where they inherit the projects and it's like, they don't 
know|00:21:00] about this project and they don't have any personal stake 
because they didn't fall in love with you at a show. So I'd imagine that's just 
inefficiency, right? Like you could fix that in the case of a traditional label. It's 
just the fact that it's so vertical, it's more friction to be like, all right, every 
month we got to work, we got to look at which artists have seen the least love. 


And do we have somebody on our team that can take them on that has the 
bandwidth and the expertise and the domain knowledge and is passionate about 
what they do? Because if we don't, let's keep shelving them. Like I'm not 
particularly incentivized to go sell their catalog. When we haven't already made 
them blow up, their catalog's not worth anything right now. In a DAO, I might 
be idealizing this, but it seems like there would be less friction in that process 
for an artist to put in a request and be like, Hey, I've sent you 10 [00:22:00] 
songs and none of them have been released and I'm still not clear to do X, Y, 
and Z. And maybe at that point, like cleared too is kind of irrelevant, right? 


Cause if like web3, I'm assuming people that operate in a decentralized system 
that have opted into a decentralized system are going to have a decentralized 
ethos and are not going to be like a label where it's like, well, we're shelving 
your project. Hmm. Or like, no, you go out and put your stuff out and like when 
you need, okay, maybe you need feedback on the mix or you need to know 
whether this is a go or you need to like, get a remixer or a producer for your 
single or whatever. 


they're described to work, like a business. So you'd need to have people that are 
devoted to it like a business. And to me DAOs often seem to be a bit more like 
sort of fan clubs or just community created things. 


Interviewee: Well, yes. And there are also plenty of fan clubs that are run 
without any official endorsement from the artist and no money changing hands. 


So this is just people that are so passionate about the artist that they go out and 
proselytize, they build websites. When the new record comes, they're like 
hitting up content promoters to mention it, and all of this happens at no cost to 
the [00:17:00] artist. 


Interviewer: Yeah. Okay. So I suppose that I must be underestimating the 
willingness and the drive. 


Interviewee: I mean, have you ever used Wikipedia? 

Interviewer: Yeah. That is a good point. 

Interviewee: Yeah. Yeah. If you're passionate about something you're going to 
step up for it. I'm doing this with you. I'm not getting paid. I don't know what 


you're going to end up doing with this. Right? Like it might just be a research 
paper you, might go on and start a business and earn 10 billion dollars right? 


But this is a thing that I'm like, this is important. This needs to happen, but we 
need to educate the entire next generation of content creators so that they don't 
end up under a JP Morgan, so that they don't end up under an intermediator that 
we built a whole system to disintermediate. 


And so, as a result, I'm like, sure, let's talk because I want to see this flourish. 


Interviewer: Yeah. Very good point actually./00:18:00] I’m trying to think of 
what my next question's going to be. So my dissertation is from the angle of 
record labels, specifically independent ones. So just not the big three. And it's 
about looking into how DLT and all of these sort of smart contracts and entities, 
how these will all affect the function and I suppose the necessity of these record 
labels. What do you think, how do you think it will affect them? 


Interviewee: I think that a record label is a team, and I do not think [00:19:00] 
that Web3 is going to get rid of the need for record labels. I think that in the best 
case scenario, I don't know the best case scenario, but like a great case scenario 
would be a record label that is a DAO. So they vote on which artists they want 


Right. And all of these decisions, because it's not like, uh, the key person clause. 
Because it's a decentralized, like group decision, like somebody falling out or 
disliking you or whatever is not going to disintegrate your entire team. 


Interviewer: I think that certainly, you [00:23:00] see the sort of hive mind sort 
of way things move on Twitter, especially cancel culture, that can certainly 
become a thing in a DAO. You know, tyranny of the majority, they decide they 
don't like to person, therefore they're not going to help them all. So yeah, I think 
it could still be a thing, but it would take more than one single person to do it as 
opposed to how record labels can be at the moment where if one person decides, 
that’s it. 


Interviewee: And I think that, you know, like once that starts happening, then 
there's going to be a reaction and then there's going to be labels that emerge and 
say, okay, we're now including a clause in our thing that if you know, 10% or 
more of our team cancels, you, you can get out of your contract with us at X 
percentage thing and whatever, and you can go another or another Dow can buy 
out your contract or whatever it is. 


Un, I, I think that it's certainly going to happen, that, that there's going to be 
DAOs that screw [00:24:00] over an artist. But once that starts happening, like 
the whole nature, the decentralized part of it is like fine. Somebody else got a 
better way of doing it. They will, it is so little friction for them to step in and do. 


One of the things that is really valuable about a label is their vertical integration 
and their partnerships. So it's like kind of like a Rolodex, right? Like you go to 
label and then, okay. They know where to go to get the mix done. They can 
quality assess the mix. Then they know where to send it to for distribution. 


They know who to hit up, to get it on playlists, all that sort of stuff. The fact that 
that's vertically integrated is extremely valuable to any content creator in a 
decentralized world. Presumably it would be a little bit more open of like, 
[00:25:00] oh, this DAO uses so and so for getting playlisted on Spotify, they're 
now building a reputation of themselves as like the playlist person. So then 
other DAOs are going to use them. You could hit them up directly as an artist 
and say, hey, I'm doing an independent release. I want to go for a playlist 
campaign. Will you be willing to do this? And all of the contractual obligations, 
everything like all of the, the framework, the legal paperwork, all the stuff that 
like a record label would bring you now can have access to, broken out. 


Interviewer: So I think that's a good point about vertical integration. I suppose 
where a record label has these ties to these people, these contacts with a DAO, 
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you could have chances to have many more times that sort of thing. If you've 
got however many people in a [00:26:00] DAO, I don’t know how many in a - 
say each one of those could be sixty people, you've actually got possibility of 
very high level of vertical integration. 


Interviewee: And also, if I joined Joe DAO, and I know how to get stuff 
playlisted on Spotify, and that's like, one of my value adds, right. So I earned 
some Joe coin from that. If I do that at a label, like I'm probably showing up at 
that label, I don't know, Monday through Friday. Right. Like, yeah. And I'm 
probably contracted to not do that for other artists. 


There's no way to enforce that kind of contract in Web3. Like you can’t tell me 
not to. And so I won't from that wallet address, but then I just make a new 
wallet and then I'm working with whatever other DAOs . So it's inherently, I 
don't know whether it's anti-competitive, but it's [00:27:00] inherently like more 
diffuse than that. 


And I think that the people that opt into that system it’s a different ethos. And 
they're going to know that. 


Interviewer: The question I have then is, you could have record label DAOs. 
Would you still have traditional record labels? Or do you think they would 
replace the competition[?]? 


Interviewee: I mean, there are people that still buy vinyl records. I would 
assume that as with anything, like there's going to be an adoption curve and 
some people may never go over to the DAO thing, and it's also not like a 
traditional record label couldn’t also start a DAO. 


It's just that they would be highly selective instead of anybody that buys Sony 
tokens. Uh, it's now like, okay, well, our [00:28:00] VP gets this position in the 
DAO and our, our A&R staff get this position and they can operate it that way if 
they find... 


Interviewer: so you're saying almost what, convert the internal operations to a 
DAO, as opposed to... 


Interviewee: Not convert the internal operations, augment the internal 
operations, right? 


Because you've still got behind it, the legal entity, the structure of the record 
label, but you can organize and do projects or promotions teams or marketing 


- I could get into a hospital in Nigeria or in Leeds or in Kansas. And I walk in 
and there’s no clearing time if the other hospital's closed, the doctor died. 


Like none of it matters if it's all stored in a place and it's secure because it's 
encrypted in [00:32:00] only a way that I need to sign a transaction in order for 
you to get it. Hmm. Okay. There's some risks with that. Like that opens up my 
healthcare history to a $5 wrench attack. Also, quantum computing is not that 
far away. 


We're going to have quantum computing that can crack, uh, SHA256, or can go 
backwards in a Bitcoin hash for example, that'll be here within 10 years. The 
national Institute for standards and technology, I think, came up with quantum 
encryption or they're trying to develop the next level of quantum or the next 
level of encryption that will be quantum safe. 


There's one tech that they were like, yes, this should be quantum safe. 
Somebody today, yesterday cracked it with a laptop. Once you put anything on 
the blockchain, it’s out there, [00:33:00] and being able to crack a private key, if 
it's encrypted fine until the encryption gets broken. 


And if the encryption is broken, having a private key and being able to rewrite 
your social token contracts so that now all the royalties don't go to your fans, 
they go to me. That's not going to go over too well with the - I mean, at, at some 
point there should be some, yeah. Okay. I don't think everything should be 
decentralized. 


There should be some switch that somebody could flip if something goes 
wrong. However, that's also entirely against the ethos of DLT. Hmm. So it, you, 
you have to kind of like strike a balance and you have to assume that like, either 
you're going to completely perfect security, or that it is okay to trust a person or 
group of people. 


Interviewer: Yeah. [00:34:00] And I suppose the second option is never going 
to be reality. Is it? 


Interviewee: We'll see. I, I don't know how it's going to play out. If that's all the 
time you've got then we’ll leave it here, but thank you very much. 


teams or whatever, uh, you can use that structure as a way of getting stuff done, 
as opposed to the centralized like, oh, well, everything's got to go through this 
person and this person only has so much bandwidth to deal with, so then they've 
got to like hire three sub people that are VPs of this, this and this. And then all 
those decisions got to go through them, but then they got to go through and it's 
like, there's absolutely benefits to it. So I don't think it's going away, but I think 
that. Distributed letter distributed ledger technology and Web3 is going to open 
up new [00:29:00] ways of doing things both for newcomers and for traditional 
businesses. 


Interviewer: Okay. So that's been half an hour. I don't know how much time 
you've got to discuss. 


Interviewee: Oh, uh, yeah, I could, I could probably go like one more question. 
Interviewer: Well, yeah, I suppose moving on, let's see what you have to about 


something other than... I suppose aside from those, do you have any other 
thoughts about DLT and its future applications? 


Interviewee: There was an interesting interview with Silvio Micali. And I don't 
remember who was on the other end of it, but it was some [00:30:00] 
blockchain, VC person. Silvio Micali is the guy behind algorand and Silvio is 
very excitable. And he's like, uh, he’s in the middle of some rant, he says the 
phrase, like everything should be on the blockchain. 


Um, and somebody else is like wow, hold up. Not everything should be on the 
blockchain. Right? Like, Uh, you know, if I get like my degree from college or 
something like that, doesn't need to be like on the blockchain. Um, and I'm like, 
I'm thinking like, okay, I agree with the first half of the statement. 


Sure. Not everything needs to be on the blockchain. Like, my Fitbit data doesn't 
need to be on the blockchain, but there are benefits to it being on the 
blockchain. For example, healthcare companies are - a big problem in 
healthcare is if I go to you as a doctor for the first time, and I've been with this 
other [00:31:00] doctor, right? 


How do they get my confidential information in a secured fashion? And how do 
they know that you are who you say you are? That’s a big point of friction for 
the traditional healthcare system. So one of the reasons healthcare is looking 
into blockchain is like patients, we'll have a private key to their healthcare data. 
And if a doctor requests to read or update the healthcare data, they can send the 
transaction to the patient. The patient can sign it. Yeah. And so now I don't need 
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Interviewer: [00:00:00] Do you have any questions before we start? 


Interviewee: uh, yeah. Well, well, a little bit, if you want to explain how far 
you've gone through these exploration and investigation to see where we are 
right now. 


Interviewer: Yeah. So, um, in terms of the research that I've done for this 
project, um, interview wise you are the fourth person that I've interviewed, um, 
And then I've done, you know, loads of background reading. So I would like to 
think I'm pretty clued up on everything about it. So if you wanna just tell me 
about, I suppose, what it is that where your expertise lies, what is it that you 
know about, that you apply your expertise to. 


Interviewee: Uh, yeah, well, I'm, I'm a musician myself. So I start here in the 
music industry [00:01:00] as a drummer, and then I'm finishing as well my, my 
university, and I'm doing a degree in music industry and music business. And 
here with the web3, I started working with and before I already knew a 
little bit about the NFT world and all that stuff, when the pandemic and yeah, 
that's when I started to realize, like how could we apply this in the music 
industry and how we can get the most out of you? 


Because I was seeing it, and you know the first thing CryptoPunk and all this 
little NFTs that were only visuals. I felt like it was like kinda like a scam, but it 
[NFTs] is deeper than that when I started to, to study. But then I was like how 
can we apply NFTs in the music industry. And I came across with ; | 
which they are focusing in dynamic NFTs. 


So I started working with them [00:02:00] and it's pretty awesome. I think for 
real, not because I’m working with them, the dynamic NFTs are really the 
future because the fact that they are dynamic and not static makes it alive and 
makes it able to accept change, you know? And when it comes to something 
digital, we are, at least me, I was like used to something rigid, you know, like 
it's coding, like it's static everything, you know, like we go to all these social 
media and we can't change things. 


We need to, to wait for developers. So they do, uh, a new upgrade and then we 
get the new version. So we couldn't change things. And now with the web3, and 
in fact that things can be dynamic, you can apply those changes by yourself. 
And I think this is so game changing when it comes to users taking ownership 


um, it can be felt as an scam, which is what I thought in the first place. And 
maybe it has been. So, you know, we always have [00:06:00] these pros and 
cons, but then I think we have to put the focus right now in educating people. So 
people can understand because when we understand things, we are in the same 
plan, right? So then all these people, which are geniuses everywhere, you know, 
like both of us could be one of those who suddenly get an idea, which is, whoa, 
it's crazy. 


And change the game, you know, and how things are being done. And I think 
we have to democratize it. That's why in practice, we say everybody has to have 
access. At least have access to it. And then, you know, the, the different artists, 
they, they will have different approaches and results, which is totally fine, but at 
least everybody has access to it. 


And as well with education, if everybody has access to understand what it is, 
how it works, you know, everybody can benefit from it in a fair way, which I 
think is [00:07:00] one of my focuses in the music industry, is to be like morally 
- and in the sense of, okay, first I'm gonna understand what is right to me, what 
means right to me, what means good to me? What are my morals and why? I 
think they are, uh, good enough to be, to be carried out in my work. And then 
it's like focused on that because I think the music industry it's so imbalanced 
sometimes, and you know, there are like the elite majors and then everyone else. 
Period. And I think that's not fair. So how can we apply dynamic NFTs to be 
fair as well and give more opportunities. 


Interviewer: So how important do you think the, I suppose this technology 
[dynamic NFTs] then the wider decentralized ledger technology, blockchain 
technology, how important would it be to the music industry in the future? 


Interviewee: I think they can, they can be applied in many ways. As I said it, it's 
not [00:08:00] something greedy. It's not something solid that can be a bad thing 
in the first place, because it seems so abstract and it's kind of difficult to grab it 
sometimes. But the thing is that we, the ledger technology, we can, we know 
that it's decentralized so everybody can have a copy of all that information. 


And I think it can work very well when it comes to meta. When we have to 
share all this metadata and it gets lost right now, I think a lot of it gets lost. 
That's why sometimes other royalties are not paid. Some writers or producers 
are not paid. They're not even right now. Yes, they are this year. But previously 
they weren't even taken accountable. 


and, and not in, um, in a sense of direct value, but in a sense of you are the 
owner. 


You can decide [00:03:00] things. You don't need to wait to maybe have access 
to both in something, you can apply change directly. Because if you are a 
creator, you can start putting all this creativity into this, you know, and I think 
that's, um, I love the fact that this is so new, it's a new market and it's so 
disruptive. 


And so we, we are, we are not even seeing the horizon, you know? Right now 
it's so like, oh my God, we can, we can get creative here. And we don't even 
need to know about coding. How to code the blockchain and all that stuff, 
which is great because I'm not a code person. so, I have this creativity and I, and 
I'm learning how to apply it in everything of the work that can offers, I learn 
where, how it works and, and yeah, how we can interact with it and help others 
[00:04:00] basically. 


Interviewer: Yeah. So, um, what capacity do you sort of - with what do 
you, what's your role in that organization? 


Interviewee: Right now is a startup. So right now I'm like the business 
developer, when it comes to all these strategies of how we can apply dynamic 
NFTs in different verticals. Now we focus in the music industry, which is my 
main, um, It's my main field, but we are doing, we are developing new 
strategies and for gaming, sports and different influencers, you know, and like 
trying to open all these verticals. So, yeah, I do a lot of research and I it's a very 
creative kind of work. 


Interviewer: Yeah. That's interesting. Actually, I was, um, just last night looking 
about - because you know, once I finished my dissertation, it would be out into 
the big, bad world of jobs. So I was looking at jobs and trying to think of how I 
could apply, [00:05:00] you know, a similar sort of knowledge, because I don't 
know how to program these things, but I've got knowledge of the wider 
application. So, yeah. It's interesting to hear that that's a route that you can yeah. 


Interviewee: Yeah. So, mainly it is, I'm thinking every day and doing strategies 
and getting a lot of data, um, to understand how to understand the inputs that 
we're getting from creators and people who want to create NFT. 


and, and then doing as well, um, an investigation to learn how it can be applied 
in the music industry. Mainly right now. And those other verticals as well, and 
then how to educate people on this, because this is so new and it can be like, 


You know, they were like those. And if you go to any artist and you see who 
has produced that [music], it's like unknown people, you know, and it's not 
about making them famous in the name because nobody can [?] from their 
name, but to paying [00:09:00] them what they deserve. Right. So with all this 
technology, I think we can create this web where everything is connected and 
everybody knows that it's, you know, you have this song and all the people you 
have to pay every time a song is streamed or it's playing the radio or it's playing 
ina live concert, whatever. So every time, uh, information goes to that click, 
okay, this song has been played here or it's in this viral TikTok, whatever 
everybody gets an upgrade and everybody gets their part. Right? So the 
upgrade, I think first could be from a dynamic NFT. 


And every time they upgrade, they get an email or something. Which says, 
okay, you've been upgraded, blah, blah, blah. And the, and I do need to make 
sure that your money will come by the, the next seven days or something. So 
that could be one way. Another thing would [00:10:00] be about publishing, 
um, to make it more easy, not to automatize it, but to make it more easy to use 
1 the publishing stuff and all the legal stuff that comes with it. We can put a lot 
of notes, and if some of those notes go down, it still have the information and 
it's in the blockchain. So it's never gonna disappear. And then for example, 
when it comes to music, From one song to a film or to anything. It's so, it's so 
difficult. The, the process, when you want one song, for example, you are a, a 
director and you want one song for your film or for, to be serious or whatever. 
It's [00:11:00] so painful because you get messages. Maybe you don't get 
answers and blah, blah, blah. And you have do a lot of transactions and legal 
stuff. 
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If you wouldn't have a smart contract that it's, that it's open and everybody, 
every record label knows how it works. And every person in the industry that do 
things know how it works, you can do the job so much faster and you can get a 
notification that somebody wants your music and blah, blah, blah, blah, blah. 


So for example, when it comes to independent record labels, I think here's a 
great opportunity for, for all of that, which means to optimize the work, because 
if it's a small record label, they have different aims and missions than the 
majors, which is super cool I think, and they need to exist, right? 


So they have to optimize their time and efforts because, and energy, because 
sometimes [()0:12:00] these, these labels are run by one person to maybe 20, but 
it's not usually more than that. And, and there's a lot of work that that needs to 
be done. So, and, and they need money to be still run independent - I'm not 
applied to other big labels and all that stuff. 
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So I think if they can focus on automating some kind of metadata, all that stuff, 
and to know how to make an operation fast operation. but where everything gets 
super clear when it comes to smart contracts and the use of music of yours in a 
viral tiktok and all that stuff. How to use that. Um, I think it's a great 
application, as well as having all your data saved in the cloud, which is the 
blockchain right now. 


And then having access to create communities of super fans and to learn how to 
identify those communities in order [00:13:00] to have people who appreciate 
your value as a record label, that helps independent artists to become the artists 
that they wanna be. You know, maybe sometimes some artists go first to an 
independent label and they, they end up in a major, but maybe others, they just 
want the, that lifestyle. And they want to be able to live off that, which is 
perfect. And I think everybody should have that opportunity, but if you know 
how to spot your super fans, create communities, engage with them and give 
them something special. You can back up all the, all that information with, with 
an NFT. 


I think for example, I try to think of, um, other small businesses that, how, how 
do they work? And for here I have a, an Acai shop and all that stuff, and they 
give you that typical ticket where you have like 10. 10 boxes [00:14:00] and 
they will give you a stamp every time you go. And on the 10, they give you a 
box for free, you know, so you can go with a friend and invite somebody. 


And for example, if you can do a dynamic NFT and you know, you have these 
super fans who always, always, no matter what, buy your stamp, your 
merchandise, whatever, you can do some kind of thing like that, like, okay. 
When, once you get to 10, for example, you get an upgrade and you get this 
private show that will do once in, in a year or two times a year in this great 
rooftop with all our different artists. 


So you get to listen [to] other artists as well, and maybe you engage and 
discover new things, you know, and you can do all of that and have all that 
information tracked, which is perfect. Don't necessarily to have data because 
when, once you have data, you can make decisions and you justify those 
decisions based on facts and not like intuitive, [00:15:00] um, you know, 
intuitive reasons, which is perfect. 


I'm a very intuitive person, but when it comes to work and all those things, I 
think sometimes it's better to be backed up with facts and objective facts. That 
you can be tracked and you can create data and study that and then understand 
where we are right now in the market. And it's very wide. So if you have a, 


Interviewee: Yeah, we do that only if you, for example, you wanna pay with 
visa and you don't have a crypto wallet or you don't want to make one or, or you 
have it, but you don't wanna use it. 


You can pay with your visa card. It kind of is a credit debit card. And so 
[00:19:00] that goes to that's off chain. Yeah. And that goes to the server, which 
is for i and it's like instantly, I'm not the coder person. Yeah. But I know 
it works like instantaneous. 


Interviewer: So I was wondering in terms of the actual, so the NFT itself, so the 
information. Say something reaches a million streams on Spotify or something, 
and then that information needs to be relayed over to the NFT for it to, you 
know, actually recognize that. What happens if the service that you use goes 
down that relays that information, is that NFT now dead? Or can it be, because 
you know, NFTs are immutable. So, you know, you can't go back and change 
the specific sort of - I don’t know how it works with dynamic NFTs, what you 
can and can't change, but, could you go back into a dynamic NFT and change 
the source of information or would it [00:20:00] sort of be dead if the company 
that you use to get that information [dies]? 


Interviewee: No, I think it, it couldn't be dead. Maybe it could be paused until I 
find the solution, but once it's out, I think it cannot disappear no matter what, no 
matter what, because it's, it's like, um, You know, the, how it's called in, in the 
Mac, we have the time machine. 


Um, and you know, you can see all the versions of the, of the time machine. 
Yeah. I think it will happen. Something like that. You know, that you could go 
to the last version of it. Of course it would be like a shame because it has not to 
happen, but. Yeah. It, it, it wouldn't be lost. 


Interviewer: So I was in another interview, the person mentioned that a student 
that he had came to him [00:21:00] and said, I've been to this blockchain 
conference, blah, blah, blah. I've now got an idea of going to JP Morgan and 
being their sort of fractional NFT shares department person. So there's, you 
know, there's this idea of NFTs and dynamic FTS being, um, you know, 
connecting the artists to the fan. Is there anything to stop big investment 
companies like JP Morgan for coming in, buying all of the dynamic NFTs and 
then reaping the rewards of that instead of the fans that they actually intended to 
reach? 


Interviewee: Oh, totally good question. Um, well I think, uh, you have to buy it 
one at a time, so it will be so slow for them if they wanna buy, like in bulk. 


independent record label there, whatever you are right now, I dunno where you 
are, but imagine you are in London and I'm here, Barcelona, it will work 
different because the market is different. 


So we will see the typical [?] where we see, okay, my advantages are those. My 
difficulties are those, pros, cons, they will be different. In some they will be 
similar, but then it will be different based on every local thing. So it's very 
important to have that data, I think, and we can have it [00:16:00] and track it 
and understanding with the blockchain and web3. 


Interviewer: After I watched your zoom thingy that you did - that was the first 
time I'd heard about dynamic NFTs - and, um, when I was interviewing 
someone else, I mentioned them, and especially the way that, you know, they 
can sort of change based on outside parameters. Um, and when I said that to 
him, he said it was very interesting idea, but then he said that it's nothing that 
couldn't be done without web3, without blockchain. 


So what is it about dynamic NFT that is actually, I don't want to say unique, but 
I suppose you could, you could have a system to track certain progress and then 
reward people, why NFTs? 


Interviewee: Um, okay. So I think Roma tried to say that. In proxy, all the 
dynamic connections are backed up with the blockchain directly, you know, and 
[00:17:00] sometimes other companies, um, they are not backed up by the 
blockchain. What they do is they have their NFT, which for now is static 
because dynamic connections are not being done yet in, but we have the NFT 
and they have like this, um, backup version of it, which is being put on 
Amazon, iCloud, let's say, you know, I know that information is there. And then 
here they go to, to the blockchain, but sometimes this step fails or sometimes if 
this goes down all the information that's been lost, it's forever lost. So here 

what we do is it's already connected to the blockchain, always, always. 
And this has an impact on the climate change for example, all the things of the 
carbon footprints, but we use the polygon blockchain at work, which is the 
[00:18:00] most clean one, and we pay for it, so everything is backed up for 
that. And we do this because it's the most secure thing to do. So even if 
went, all the information would still be there. Yeah. So, and, and if it's down, 
nobody can have access to it until we put it back again. So it would be 
impossible to get screwed or something. 


Interviewer: Does use a decentralized Oracle network to get the 
information that's off chain and put it on chain? 


Yeah. But I'm sure they. But, yeah, that's it. I'm gonna, if you let me, I'm gonna 
write these down because | think it's [00:22:00] something that needs to be, we 
need to be prepared because if not they will do the same as when they bought all 
the shares of Spotify almost. So they have, you know, it was like their radio that 
they were already paid for it. So all the big ones. 


Interviewer: I think it's a very interesting thing to, uh, consider. Cause you 
know, in an ideal world it would be for the people for the fans, but you've got 
these companies that love money and will find any way to make more. 


Interviewee: Totally, truly, that's just what doesn't need to happen. that's not 
what we want. Because that's the same story on and on, you know, they'll get all 
the shares and then the game is over. 


Interviewer: So how does 2c money? What's the business model? 


Interviewee: So in every dynamic NFT that is sold, we get a small fraction of a 
percentage. 


I think it depends, [00:23:00] but if it's like from independent artists is a 5% and 
if it's from a bigger one, then maybe we given like, um, a previous capital or 
something, then it, it changes every time. 


Interviewer: There's this constant idea of distributed technology being a 
disintermediating technology, removing middleman from, you know, between 
the fan and the artist. With a dynamic NFT the person minting it would have to 
buy crypto from an exchange, they'd need to use your platform to mint the NFT 
and sell it. Are you not just sort of swapping out the middlemen and replacing 
them with these new crypto based middlemen? 


Interviewee: So your question is how we are replacing the middlemen 
[00:24:00] or... 


Interviewer: Well, my question. Are you removing the middlemen or are you 
just turning yourselves into the new middleman you're and replacing? 


Interviewee: Good question. I think we are removing because we are only 
providing all the infrastructure, which is a lot in, in a lot of terms. We are just 
getting a little percentage out of it, but it's free to do it, so we are giving the 
access. And the middle man usually doesn't do that. The middle man, usually at 
least in the last, um, I don't know, 100, 50 years with the jazz and all this stuff. 
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And the middle man got money from both. So he was like the crazy 
businessman who knows how to talk to everyone and pursue everyone. 


So here it's not about that. It's um, nobody has to be liked to enter the game. 
Nobody has to, you know, [00:25:00] learn how to sell themselves and all the 
stuff, you don't even need to have a plan for it. You can do it because you're 
bored, and if you don't sell anything, we don't charge you for it. 


I think we are replacing the middle man. And I'm giving more value to the both 
parts, you know, the creator and the user or the super fan. I think that with the 
middle man, that interaction gets lost because the middle man is like hey, Hey 
space. Right? But here's like, the artist wants to meet their super fans. They 
want to interact with them. They want to engage. And the super fan is willing to 
do that because like, oh my God, you are the brilliant artists. I love your music. 
Your music has saved me. And I think that interaction, even though it's, maybe 
there's no money in between, but it's super valuable.[(00:26:00| 


And then it can provide money because maybe they will want to invest in you in 
the sense of they, I wanna offer you this amount of money for, you know, I 
wanna pay for it. Then I offer you back all of this and everybody's happy. You 
know. It's one of the first moments that there can be a win-win for real, you 
know? 


Interviewer: So we've reached half an hour. I dunno how much time you have. 
Interviewee: I have like 20 minutes. 


Interviewer: Okay, maybe not go to that length cause I've now got to transcribe 
all of this. I think I've just got a few more questions anyway. So in terms of, you 
know, new sort of avenues of funding for, I'm thinking specifically here, 
independent record labels. What do dynamic NFTs introduce? I think one 
example that came to my mind [00:27:00] was, you know, having a pre-release 
round of funding selling off your fractional shares of royalties and then using 
that money to then fund the marketing. 


Interviewee: I think for that use case that would work. Yeah. That could be a 
use case, but I will be diligent when it comes to share royalties. With a small 
label, with a small artists or independent artists or independent label that run, 
maybe not superstar artists that create a lot of money with royalties. So I would 
be mindful about it, but yeah, that would be a great case too. And then could be, 
for example, you could remove the ticketing thing when you have this gig and 
you know, the ticket there always get a little bit of money, which is perfect 


0 right now, if an independent record label starts to study this 
and it's starts applying and trying things, you know, [00:31:00] and some things, 
maybe we fail at the beginning, but maybe we build, we will build like a great 
community and a sense of understanding of the web3 and how we can help our, 
our artists and, and our sector. 


So when it comes me as an artist. Definitely. I would be like, I'm going to a 
independent record label if they know about it, because you know, musicians all 
the time - I do like to learn about these things - but people usually are not 
focused on these things and it's perfect. That's why they need the record label. 


Right. And somebody who knows about the music industry. So I think it's 
totally a hundred percent necessary. Hundred percent. I would trust a lot if 
somebody is like a geek or somebody who knows a lot about it. And it's like, 
okay, I don't know what you're doing. I know it's, it's something transpiring, 
something cool. 


Um, please let's do it. You know, if this means that we will grow in [00:32:00] 
audience and see if we will grow in the online communities, as well as in our 
community, the physical one and everything let's do it. The thing here is that we 
are decentralizing the, the music industry to centralize all the information, to 
have it ourselves. 


Which is getting our power back because with the web 2.0, which is Facebook, 
all these things, all those things are for free, but because we gave all our data to 
them. So it's like, that's the contract that we accept when we [sign up]. Okay. I 
don't pay for it. I put my follows, blah, blah, blah. But you get all the 
information, right. 


And information is gold. It's power for them. So here's record label can have all 
of that centralized. It can be able to analyze it and have their artists. And the 
artists can be chill, and backup because you know that this record label 
[00:33:00] is working to make a greater strategy based on data to build 
something greater than themselves even. 


Interviewer: Yeah. I think that's a good point, actually. Um, yeah, I, I imagine as 
an artist, it'd be great to see your label and be like, you know, they know about 
this. 


because they give that service. But you can create a dynamic NFT pack, which 
involves you get a ticket, you get a shirt, you get a ticket, you get a shirt and 
you get a beer, blah, blah, blah. And it has different levels. And you [00:28:00] 
only have to create one dynamic NFT. And these dynamic NFT has all these 
levels. So if somebody says, okay, I wanna be in the VIP, so I buy, I, I will buy 
the level 5 of the dynamic NFT. I only want the, the ticket and I'll go, I buy the 
level one, you know. And what is the tickets? And if everybody's at the first 
time, they will be like, where can I buy it? And no, you have to buy one 
dynamic NFT, you know, and everything that comes with it. 


So people will be like, okay, I can buy. The first level, which is only the ticket, 
but if I want a ticket and share, which is level two, let's say I have to pay more, 
or I have to engage on these different levels. Maybe the record label can get 
value out of it, which is follow the record labels social medias, follow these 
other artists of your roster and [00:29:00] invite all these friends, blah, blah, 
blah, blah. 


And we can track that. So we know that you're not screwing up and that you're 
not lying. So we can do all these different strategies, which are not only based 
in money directly, but that they will provide passive income in the long run 
because we'll be creating a community, which is every businesse’s dream.Even 
Nike did that. 


All these people, they they're like super fans. They're people who don't want to 
wear other shoes if they are not those. Right. So it's the same, like, okay, I want, 
I want ticket and I want more things. Maybe I don't have the money, but I'm 
willing to invest in them because I, I love the music, the stuff. And you can be 
super creative when it comes to this. 


Interviewer: So you were saying that you yourself are an artist, a drummer? So 
from an artist perspective, would [00:30:00] you be happy to see a smaller role 
of the independent record label in the music industry? Um, would you wanna 
see it disappear together? 


Would you, would you want to see it, you know, affected by disintermediation? 


Interviewee: yeah, I think it would. I think from a musician perspective, that it 
would be great to have a independent record label that knows about web3, I 
think this will be a game changer. I'm gonna tell you, we have, we have - 
maybe this maybe better to not put this, what I'm gonna say right now - 
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Appendix E 
DLTMI005 Interview Transcript 


Interviewer: [00:00:00] All right. So, um, yeah, I suppose, um, start by, if you 
just tell me sort of your area of knowledge and expertise with blockchain and 
distributed ledger technology. 


Interviewee: Um, well, I, I don't know much about cryptocurrencies. It's not my 
main interest. I'm mostly interested in, uh, in blockchain, especially, you know, 
from a, what I call a governance viewpoint. 


So how to organize collaboration with, uh, between partners, like, especially 
between different organizations and especially, you know, how blockchain may 
change the nature of trust. 


Interviewer: Would that include decentralized organizations? 
Interviewee: I think so. Yeah. 
Interviewer: So through my research, um, I, I wonder what you think about this. 


[00:01:00] Um, you know, people often say that blockchain is a 
disintermediating technology. Um, but through my research, I've come to 
somewhat of a conclusion that it's not so much disintermediating as it is 
changing who those intermediaries are. So I would say that it, in fact it isn’t a 
disintermediating technology. I don’t know what your thoughts are on that. 


Interviewee: Well, I think you need to, to distinguish disintermediation and 
decentralization. Um, so there, there's an interesting paper about it. I think, I 
think, uh, let me write it down in the track. 


So I think it's a 2020 or 2021 paper. And, uh, I guess you can find it via the 
library and, uh, [00:02:00] I think it clearly makes a distinction between, uh, 
okay. What do we mean by decentralisation with blockchain and DLT and the, 
and disintimidation? Um, I, I think, I think the paper is as a much more 
informed opinion than I could have, so. 


Interviewer: Well that sounds good then I'll give that a read. So tell me a bit 
more about - what is it you were saying, having people working together 
through blockchain, is that what your thing is? 


main areas. Uh,{(00:06:00] yeah, for instance, yeah. I think like visibility and 
traceability of data, like, especially used, you know, when you, like, to record 
information. Uh, that aggregation, I think it's another, you know, potential 
application of blockchains. You have information validation. Uh, I was talking 
about intellectual property, like, just to make sure that you, you own a piece of 
music, a piece of art, you have, uh, contract automation with a smart contracts. 


Um, you have information immutability and reliability. I think it's also a big 
deal, especially in supply. I think, you know, you look at current research and 
supply chain, you know, they, they really look at this issue. Uh, system 
resiliency for instance, is another, another aspect of, uh, of blockchain and DLT. 
So I, I, again, I haven't talked about how it may apply into the [00:07:00] music 
industry, but you know, when you think bit conceptual way about what you can 
do with blockchain that you cannot do with most of the technologies. Things 
that are like the main, the main area, the main dimensions. 


Interviewer: Yeah. Okay. Um, another look through my question. Um, so what 
your thoughts on NFTs in general? Do you think that they are, you know, just 
images of monkey being sold for lots of money? Or do you think there's more to 
them than that? 


Interviewee: I think they may, I think again, they, they make sense to support 
how you can trace intellectual property. Um, course, you know, it's kind of a 
hype right now and, uh, uh, [00:08:00] but in no way, I think if factors in the, in 
the arts industry in general see value in that, I think it kind of makes sense 
because, you know, you provide additional value that would be hard to create in 
another way. If you just a piece of paper, uh, it's much more difficult, you know, 
if you, if you, if there is an disagreement with your partner, but okay, with the 
actual owner with an NFT you, you know, you will avoid this kinda issue at 
least a little bit. 


Interviewer: Yeah. So with the, um, the trustless aspects, I suppose smart 
contracts. Um, if there were to, is it possible to have a, you know, disagreement, 
you know, someone doesn't pay blah blah, or is that all programmed straight in, 
so it's not even possible at all to have someone not holding up their end of the 
contract? 


Interviewee: Well, I think the question is okay, if, [00:09:00] uh, you know, at 
end of the day, you know, you, you have a smart contract and your, for instance, 
your supplier doesn't want to pay, I think at the end of the day, you still go to 
court, you know, you still have like, uh, legal support to find a resolution to 
your, to your conflict. Um, so it, it means that the traditional mechanisms are 


Interviewee: Yeah, so, because originally, like over the last 15 years, I have 
worked a lot on, especially relationship between organizations. When do they 
use the contract? When do they develop relational norms and trust? And there's 
a whole debate in management about, um, the interplay between the two, the 
two dimensions, you know, if you have a contract, is [00:03:00] it going to 
destroy trust, is going to foster trust or, you know, and, and this kind of, of 
debate, and my approach to blockchain is that you can think of blockchain as a 
type of governance mechanism. And what I mean by that is that, you know, 
when you use like a traditional contract, it's a, it's a legal document. And if you 
have a disagreement, you can go to court. Okay. So the way to enforce your 
contract is to go to court. 


If you have developed some trust with someone or with another organization, or 
if you have developed some relational norms, you know, like it's some kind of 
social enforcement. You have some norms. And if there is a, you know, you 
have social pressure or you can be excluded from the group or whatever, but it's 
another way, you know, to enforce, uh, an agreement. 


And what I find interesting with blockchain is that you can think about it as a, 
as another type of enforcement, you know, with codes and algorithms. Um, and 
it's different from contract, it's [00:04:00] different from trust in this way. I 
think you can think about it as a governance mechanism. Does it make sense or? 


Interviewer: Yeah, that makes sense. Yeah. Um, so do you have any, um, I 
suppose, knowledge or thoughts on applications to the music industry 
pecifically? Because that is what my angle is with this research. 


n 


Interviewee: Uh, answer is no, I, well, I thought, but like kind of basic answer is 
that I think it's, it's, it's likely to change how you manage intellectual property, 
you know? With, with NFT and so on. Um, but I'm, I don't know much about 
the music industry and I haven't thought about the relationship music industry 
and DLT. 


Interviewer: Um, do you know much about NFTs? I'm sure you do. I'll go 
through my questions. See what I've got. [00:05:00] Um, so I suppose, how 
important do you see DLT and blockchain being in the future? Just for any 
industry, the wider sort of landscape of business in general? 


Interviewee: Well, um, I think, you know, you, you, you look at blockchain, it 
can help in, in different ways, you know, regarding, uh, Reliability 
transparency. Um, what else? Um, uh, you know, immutability in terms of, um, 
uh, uh, you know. Let me check some notes where I made a kind of list of the 


still in place, but at least I think you can avoid some issues, you know, when 
you have a smart contract by, uh, first, you know, by screening out, people, 
organizations who may be opportunistic, you know, if they know that you're 
going to have a smart contract, maybe they don't want to start working with you 
in the first place. And also, you know, to avoid like many, many issues 
regarding I don’t know, how to deal with a delay or how to deal with minor 
disagreement or, yeah. 


Interviewer: Okay. So, um, in terms of decentralized autonomous organizations, 
Um, I think a lot of them are [00:10:00] at, you know, they're at the concept 
phase at the moment. Um, but I think that a lot of the time you get these DAOs 
that are very much, what's the best way to put it. They, um, at least to me, they 
seem very, you know, um, what, can't think of the word. 


They're they're very excited for the future, but they don't really consider these 
sort of issues that could come up. You know, they're quite sort of blinkered on 
what they think is the right thing, but, you know, are there, is there possibility of 
certain issues with scalability, for example, you know, you've got this big 
organization of however many people, um, as it scales, how does that come into 
play? Could you have people I suppose, you know, DAOs are built on voting so 
the members have to contribute. I think it's, you know, can be quite a human 
thing to have people simply lose interest. So yeah. I wonder what your thoughts 
are on, you know, [00:11:00] the sort of, as they come later to a later stage of 
maturity, how they may fare in the real world. 


Interviewee: Um, no, I, I dunno. no, I, I don't, I don't have a specific about it, so, 
uh, sorry. 


Interviewer: Um, so do you work on any projects or are you more on the 
academic side of things? 


Interviewee: Um, Well I have a book which forthcoming and we look at, you 
know, specifically the relationship between blockchains and trust. And the main 
point in the book is that we know there is a whole debate, especially when you, 
when you look at some newspapers about, you know, uh, with blockchains, you 
don't need trust anymore. 


Uh, what we argue in the book that, you know, you still need trust, but with 
blockchain, it changes the process, the nature of trust, you know. You move 
from like an [00:12:00] interpersonal basis. You know, you, you, you start 
working with someone because you know, this person or you like indirectly, 
you know, through reputation or, and with blockchain, you move like from a 
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personal, personal base system to, to a system based trust, you know, you trust 
the system and, and the technology. 


And so on. We, we argue that it's a first shift in, in the nature of trust. Second 
one is that, you know, you don't trust directly your partner, you know, uh, 
people with whom you, you are working, but you trust, you know, people 
developing the algorithms, especially, you know, like the codes, uh, in terms of, 
of, um, of competence, of course. But also goodwill, uh, to ensure the 
algorithms they have developed is, uh, uh, you know, fair and, uh, working in a 
good way. So I think it's another important shift when you think of blockchain 
in comparison with other types of transactions. Uh, [00:13:00] I guess it also 
applies in the music industry. 


Interviewer: So yeah, that's, um, I think that's something that I, you know, 
obviously I know that it's about sort of trust and changing how trust works, but I 
think that's something that I may have - not glossed over, but you know, 
something that I haven't paid enough attention to in my research so far. Because 
I came to somewhat of a conclusion earlier today - very tentative - that 
sometimes, you know, applications of this technology can be solutions in search 
of a problem. So the, the idea that I had that what came head was that, you 
know, you can see that sometimes things are just solutions in such problems 
when it comes to applying this technology. Um, do you think I’m right in 
thinking that? 


Interviewee: Yes, I think [00:14:00] so. I think, uh, if you're interested in the 
music industry, I think it's, it's going to be a big deal, you know, to, to think 
about it and, uh, I know, I know someone at working at 


Fa you know, is, is working with many artists. 


He's a professor there. And, uh, and apparently, you know, it's, uh, it's going to 
be a major shift in the industry. And I think it's, you know, it's important for, for 
people like you and students, you know, to think about it and to see what, what 
you can do about it, uh, to be proactive or at least the minimum to be reactive, 
to know, to know what's going. 
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Appendix F 


Interview Summary 


DLTMI006 


Interview Key Points: 


Interviewee expressed that Web3 is not replacing Web2 but rather 
developing to exist alongside it. 

Interviewee said that those artists who wish the utilise the services of 
record labels, and therefore remain in Web2, can do so if they desire. 
Interviewee highlighted the importance of artists developing strong bases 
of fans without the use of intermediaries, and expressed that Web3 was 
the ideal way to do so. 

Interviewee described his Web3 company. This company offers NFTs 
that are sold in limited runs and that enable owners to create edits of the 
associated song. These edits can then be downloaded and used in DJ sets, 
replicating the exclusivity of owning a rare edit of a track on vinyl. 
Interviewee explained that NFT's combat issues of real world production. 
The example given was the large backlog at vinyl pressing plants across 
the globe, with his own vinyl pressing order taking 13 months to 
complete. 
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Interview Transcript 


DLTMI007 


Interviewer: [00:00:00] So, yeah, I, I think it was, yeah, I was reading an a few 
weeks ago and I came across someone who quoted you. And I think you said 
something about, it was NFT record labels that you said. Yeah. Um, so explain 
exactly what you mean by NFT record label. 


Interviewee: Well, I mean like people, you know, being able to take their 
control of their own content and being able to take control of their own music. 


And I think that the best way you can do that these days is looking into how you 
can do that via NFTs, because NFTs, you know, there's a lot of musicians 
already in the NFT space doing really well, having control of their own content, 
direct to the people where it's not something that you have a third party, like a 
record label involved in your sales, your assets, your anything, not saying 
labels, can't be helpful, but if you have the following and you need to just get 
your stuff out there, why not do it as an NFT? 


Because there's just so much opportunity as an NFT and [00:01:00] especially 
doing your music, like via an NFT label. I thought it's just, it's just a win-win for 
everybody, you know? 


Interviewer: So an NFT label in your case would be something different to a 
normal record label, be something that specializes in releasing NFTs, is that 
correct? 


Interviewee: So, you know, and, and again, it could be done on your own, or 
you can partner with someone that's already been doing it where you're putting 
your music ss NFTs and releasing them as NFTs, um, where, you know, you 
always can track, you know, um, you know, you can always receive royalties 
based on, you know, uh, the transaction of the NFT or, um, you know, there's 
just so many other applications that are just not applicable in, in, you know, the, 
you know, the, the way we've been traditionally doing it. 


And, and part of me, by the way, I'm a little bit sick under the weather. So I'ma 
little bit nasally. 


Interviewer: Um, so tell me about, I suppose, tell me about yourself and what it 
is that you kind of do and know in this space. 


And you can tell, and then that's why people are discovering authentic music on 
platforms like TikTok or, or Twitch or, or YouTube, you know, organically, 
because you know, people are not always loving what's fed to them via the radio 
or via the DSPs, like, you know, apple music and Spotify. 


Interviewer: So would you say that authenticity is a big part? 


Interviewee: Of course it's a big part of - well, I think authenticity and I mean, 
connection, right? It's like when I have a connection with you and like, you 
know, you're like, yo, like you have some, some good music, like, I like your 
music. I think that if we, and I have an interaction. And, you know, I [00:05:00] 
actually say to you, hey man, I would love for you to check out my stuff and 
you know, and we have some sort of a connection somehow, whether it's online 
or in person, you might be more adept to be like, oh man, like I liked this dude. 


Like, he's a good dude. Like I'm, I'm gonna mess with his music. I'm gonna 
listen to his music just because, you know, we had a good connection and I 
think that's what it's all about. It's about connection. Right? And I think that 
NFT is direct connection to the artist. Cause you know, the money's going right 
to their pocket. 


If you spend some ETH and you buy an NFT of an artist that's going directly to 
them. And there's something, there's a, there's a cool connection about that, 
where it's like, you know, you're funding them and that's some big machine that 
may be taking 90% of their income. 


Interviewer: I think that's an interesting point because I, I think I have somewhat 
different sort of view of [labels], of certain record labels anyway, you know? 
Like Sony and all that. There there's no connection, but you know, you've got 
sort of these small, independent record labels that act like taste makers. They 
really engage with the [00:06:00] community. And I think that, yeah, from what 
you are saying, just then, and from what previous people I've spoken to, I think 
that those are the ones that will remain because they don't just, you know, take 
the money. They provide that connection. They provide a very useful service. 


Interviewee: Yeah. And you have these big labels and big machines that, you 
know, they're just money. They're just money hungry, to be honest. Mm-hmm 
yeah. They're businesses. And I get that. I run a business and I understand you 
have to make money, but there has to be some integrity in your business. 


And I think that for a long time record labels have gotten away with not being, 
uh, not having any integrity whatsoever. And you know, they're suffering and 


Interviewee: Yeah. So I'm a, I'm a composer [00:02:00] producer and I own a 
music library. So our, my music library universe, we provide, um, music to TV, 
film brands and Web3. 


And, uh, we have over 30,000 songs in our library. I've been doing this for over 
a decade and we score thousands of episodes of TV a year, um, from this library 
of composers and up and coming artists who are trying to, uh, you know, make 
money with what they love. 


Interviewer: Yeah. Okay. And so in terms of your, um, knowledge and 
experience of, I suppose, web3, um, do you have any sort of, have you applied 
this knowledge to anything that you've been working on? 


Interviewee: Yeah, I mean, I've, I've not only sold NFTs with music, but also 
have consulted and helped other artists find their way to basically, you know, be 
able to make money with their music via NFTs. Um, because I just think it's 
such, it's a new way of doing [00:03:00] things. And I think if you jump on the 
new trends early, then I think it'll always benefit you in the long run, you know, 
because you can be sort of an innovator, um, because you did something first 
before everybody else did. 


Interviewer: Yeah. So you see, um, is | asked this question to people and they're 
like, you know, oh, it's a big, big question. So yeah, 5, 10 years down the line, 
what role could you see NFTs playing in the music industry? 


Interviewee: Yeah, it could be huge, man. It could be so huge. | think it could 
replace record labels, you know, eventually, you know, of course we listen, we 
don't want to see people lose their jobs and, and stuff like that. 


But I think in many ways, record labels have been very antiquated, you know, 
antiquated in the way they do business and the way they market and the way 
they put records out. And then in the way that they gauge whether something is 
good or not. And I think. Nowadays more than ever. They're not even relying on 
the old school skills that kind of like had some, I thought some metric they're 
relying on popularity. 


You know, it's not [00:04:00] about the music anymore. It's like, Hey, this is, 
this is, you know, how good is this artist? Well they're okay. Well, what's their 
following. They have 5 million. Oh, that's great. You know, and people are 
signing them based on like how many followers they have. And, and I don't 
know, like it doesn't seem authentic to me. 


they're trying to, they're scrambling right now because you know, NFTs were, 
you know, were hot for a minute, have slowed down a bit just because crypto 
has gone down a bit, but once there's a bull market again, and NFT start to 
become even, you know, hot again, like it were like a year or two ago. 


I'm telling you it's gonna be crazy. And especially with the, you [00:07:00] 
know, integration of the metaverse and, and like, once you start doing more 
virtual worlds, um, like in decentraland or, or wherever, and, and people start 
actually living and operating within these worlds and NFTs and music are a big 
integral part of that. 


They're already trying to get a piece of it. And I think it's important for artists, 
especially if you're independent to make sure you own your own stuff. As much 
of your own stuff as you possibly can, because it's your art and it would be 
unfair for other people to take a huge chunk out of it, you know, unless they're 
doing a lot for you. 


Fine. I get that. But like, I think that the goal is to always keep as much of your 
own intellectual property as possible. 


Interviewer: So it is interesting that you said, um, you know, NFTs are down at 
the moment, but once the hype builds back up -sSo it sounds like -aAlmost if I 
were to cynically say, it sounds almost like you are saying [00:08:00] once the 
hype is up, the people will see more values in NFTs again, which means that 
when there isn't this, you know, hype of let's try and make as much money out 
this as we can do people not see value in NFTs as much? 


Interviewee: Well, You have to remember also like, you know, right now we're 
still super early. So it's like people, you know, maybe a small percentage of 
people are actually understanding how important crypto and NFTs are to our 
way of life. Maybe 5% of the world who knows what the number is. But like, 
because it's so early, still. 


you know, that's why I think things are fluctuating in such a big upswings and 
down swingings, you know, once, once you have like even 50% of the 
population, you know, involves in NFTs and crypto, you're gonna see that, you 
know, they're gonna understand this and understand the value and, and, you 
know, the hype will always be there. 


You know, | think the hype is still there. It's not that it's not there. It's just not as 
hyped up because people aren't making as much money due to the fact that 
we're, we're in a bearish market. Once people [00:09:00] start making money 
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again, or, or starts to balance out a little on a little bit on the higher side, you're 
gonna, I think you are gonna see that there's gonna be just like that much more, 
you know, people involved and that much more like just popularity around it. 


Interviewer: Just to go back slightly. So when you, you were talking about 
record labels, I think that, yeah, sort of sparked something in my mind that 
made me think, you know, this, uh, distributed ledger technology, blockchain, 
web3, all of this is, I suppose it acts as a, a filter in a way. 


So it removes those people that don't provide value through the, uh, supply 
chain and then the people that do remain. So I think that's the point that I'll 
touch I'm up my dissertation. 


Interviewee: So what do you mean? Like, so do you mean like, uh, can you 
explain that again? 


Interviewer: Yeah. So, um, so you've got the big companies, like the big labels. 


Um, universal or whatever. Yeah. That managed to get away [00:10:00] with 
taking lots of money and not really providing the value that that money would 
normally, you know, it would make sense for that to do. Yeah. Um, but then 
you've got other labels that perhaps do provide the value that, um, the money 
they take. That makes sense. 


And so I suppose web3 will see those businesses that don't. You know, the 
value proposition doesn't stack up, they will disappear, um, or at least be, you 
know, as smaller, not as large as they are. Um, and then you'll find the ones that 
do sort of have a good value proposition they'll remain. And so, yeah, web three 
is almost like a filter in that sense. 


Interviewee: Yeah, well, I, you got, we gotta think about this, like think about if, 
what if, what if Drake decided to drop his label and just exclusively put out 
music only as NFTs? What do you think would happen? 


Interviewer: Um, I think that he wouldn't make as much money as he is at the 
moment. 


Interviewee: You don't think [00:11:00] so? 


Interviewer: No, I don't think so, because I think that because Drake is so 
mainstream, | think that, just by pure numbers, you would make more money 


Then, obviously your algorithm goes up, your stock, you know, goes up ina 
sense and, and you can potentially sell them a product and make money from 
just them. All you need is that core, you know? Yeah. And you know, if you 
have a, if you have a million fans, you know, that are, that are, that are willing 
to pay you a dollar. It's a million dollars a month. You know what I mean? Like, 
so it can, it can be lucrative, I think, at least. 


Interviewer: I dunno if you've heard of, um, dynamic NFTs, um, They're 
essentially a sort of an evolution of - so you've got your normal NFT, which 
would be a [00:14:00] static one. So it is just a picture and nothing changes. 


Um, you'll have these dynamic NFTs where let's say an artist song reaches 10 
million streams or Spotify, once that action's happened, the dynamic NFT will 
change. So it could be, you know, once this happens, everyone who owns this 
NFT gets an exclusive new discount or, you know, access to a video or 
something. 


Interviewee: Yeah. Yeah. So that's something that, um, I think is, I dunno if 
there are any that are actually active at the moment, but I was speaking to 
someone from a company who's working on them the other week. 


Intrviewer: I just thought that was a really interesting, a great evolution of the 
NFT idea that really develops super fans as well. 


You should check. Um, there's this artist that I'm friends with, um, his name is 
e's a producer. And he produces music, but has produced, you know, 

music for [MM 00:15:00] back in the day. And lots of others. He has sold a 

lot of NFTs within the past couple years, and they're, they're evolving NFTs. 


So they continue to evolve as you own them and play them. Mm-hmm . And so, 
like, let's say he may sell it as an album. And the album, each song, almost think 
of it as like a different NFT world. And it's really intricate and very, very 


interesting how he did it. You should check it out. Po 


Interviewer: I will have a look. 


Interviewee: if you look him up on Instagram. Yeah. He's he's um, he's amazing. 
He's incredible. And, and, you know, he'll sell his NFT albums for like 
$200,000 and buy 'em. That is, it is the money that's going around. Um, well, so 
are you a musician as well? Are you a musician? 


than the small amount of people that are interested in NFTs and know how to 
buy them and blah, blah, blah. 


Interviewee: But think about the difference in price point now, because before 
he was only able to make for every million streams, $2,000, let's say, now he 
can sell an NFT. Even if he sells it for like 50 bucks, that's still 50 times more or 
whatever, you know? Than he would be making. So it's like maybe less people, 
but believe me that the hardcore fans who love Drake were gonna pay top dollar 
way more than what they were paying, you know, for their, for their streaming 
services to listen to his music. Because they, because they're like, they're die 
hard fans and they they'll pay the money. And that difference in money that 
they're gonna pay to him that he supposedly lost by leaving his label has now 
been made up or [00:12:00] even surpassed. 


Because who knows, you know, if, if, if they, you know, think about a diehard 
artist that you love, like whatever that artist may be, if they were offering you 
something that they never offered before, let's say an album with some sort of a 
special phone call with him, would you pay $500? Would you pay $300, $200? 


Interviewer: Could be tempted. 


Interviewee: Yeah, maybe right. If Kanye was like, Hey man, if you buy my 
album for 200 bucks, I'll give you a 30 second FaceTime. Yeah, lots of people 
there. Sure. Pay for that. Yeah. You know, people pay a thousand dollars, I 
think, you know? Mm. So, you know, I think that there's, I think an artist, like 
that would be scary for the labels too, for, because I think he would then start a 
trend. 


And then other people would, other artists just as big as him, like, he's a pretty 
big artist, but other artists that aren’t would start to maybe do the same thing. 
And then the labels would be like, oh man, what are we gonna do [00:13:00] 
now? You know? 


Interviewer: I, that's a very good point about, you know, super fans. They are 
what you need in this industry. 


Interviewee: It's, it's just like followers, you know, there, you have a lot of 
followers, but maybe some followers comment and some, you know, some 
engage, some don't. So it's like, you're obviously, if you can just engage with 
the ones that are your core followers and get them to interact with. 


Interviewer: Um, I, uh, Well, you know what let's say? I am, I mean, I make 
music, but I wouldn't say I was a, you know, I'm not professional actually. I've 
got an EP coming out soon, so [00:16:00] I do music. 


Interviewee: You're an artist. You're an artist. 
Interviewer: I also DJ and having the past on my own record label, so yeah 


Interviewee: I saw that. That's cool. All right. Yeah. Yeah. That's cool, man. 
That's like, you know, so like, you know, you know what it is and it's like, can 
you imagine, like being able to, to harness that kind of, uh, That kind of, uh, 
power or energy in regards to like being able to control your own? Like what if 
you could sell your mixes as NFTs? 


That would be cool. You know, and like, or, or, you know, your artists first 
album as NFTs and be able to create life changing money for your projects to be 
self-funded. And be able to make money from those projects right off the, you 
know, right off the bat, like, which I think is a beautiful thing for indie artists. 


Like there's a lot of indie artists that have been able to fund their own projects 
from just selling their first, like single as an NFT. And with the intention that if 
you buy this NFT, it's gonna help me fund my album, if you're my fan and you 
mess with me, [00:17:00] like, you know, you pay a certain amount or you, you 
know, they may say pay whatever you want. 


You know, fans are like, I want more from this artist. I'm gonna give you, I'm 
gonna pay you a high premium for, for this NFT, because I want you to make 
more music, you know, and, and it could just be continuous and that could be 
amazing, you know? Totally self-funded and being able to support the artist. 


Their passion for music and, you know, being able to bring it to the masses. 


Interviewer: And I, yeah, on that point of funding releases, another use case 
with dynamic NFTs is fractional shares of royalties. So you can sell 5% of 
royalties of this song as an NFT. Right. Um, and I think that's another very 
interesting possibility. 


Interviewee: Yeah, the only, the only downside I see with something like that is 
like artists, like NAS that have done that have done it. And it's like the amount 
of royalties that, that they offer is just like, it's like, you're not gonna make any 
substantial money. Yeah. I mean, I guess it's like, yeah, you own some skin in 
the game, I [00:18:00] guess. 
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Right. It's like, that's what people see it as, but I would wanna make it in a way 
where it's like, it's actually, you know, like a good amount of money, you know, 
I think that would be more worth the while. Like imagine if you can get like a 
1% royalty off of like an Ariana Grande song. Yeah. I mean, that could be like 
tens of thousands of dollars, which could be pretty incredible, you know? 


And I think that's more worth it than like selling a piece of royalty, you know, 
0.00008% of a record, which is cool. Yeah. But like, you know, Why are you 
doing it? Yeah. You know, to say that you own a piece of the record or to make 
some money, like I think getting clear. 


Interviewer: Yeah. I think that's, um, just had an interesting thought coming to 
my head. So, you know, ETF. So if you, if you did like a royalty ETF, you 
know, got loads of different bits of royalties together, and you just treated it as 
an investment piece of, you know, a span of genres for an example, that could 
be cool. [00:19:00] 


Interviewee: Yeah. I think I can. I'm surprised. I'm surprised somebody in defi 
hasn't come up with something like that already. 


Interviewer: Um, yeah. I mean, I wonder if someone has or not, but if not, that's 
mine. 


Interviewee: that's a good idea, man. You need to start one man. There, there's 
your idea right there. Yeah. 


Interviewer: Yeah. Um, but now all I need is all of technical knowledge that 
goes with it, but you know, I've got the first step. 


Um, so aside from NFTs, do you know of any other applications of Web3? Do 
you know DAOs? 


Interviewee: Yeah. I've owned some DAOs yeah, yeah. I've invested in DAOs 
in the past. 


Okay. So from your experience of, uh, being a DAO member, um, the question 
that comes to my mind is do you get bored? You know, you have to vote on 
every - you don't have to vote, but the idea is that every member votes on every 
decision that happens in it. Do people [00:20:00] get bored? Do they just stop 
voting? 


society, I think you are still at the end of the day, competing with human nature 
and it's in human nature to leave when it's not benefiting you or to get bored. So 
I think that, you know, that just us, our integral, something about us means that, 
you know, this technology, I don't think can reach the pinnacle of the sort of 
success that it might be able to do otherwise. 


Interviewee: Exactly. No, you're right. You're correct. 

Interviewer: Yeah, well, I'll stick that in my, uh, conclusion for my dissertation. 
Interviewee: What's what's this gonna be used for, by the way? 

Interviewer: Um, so this is for my master's [00:23:00] dissertation. Um, and so 


this'll be, um, anonymized and it'll be, the transcript will be attached in the 
appendix, but they won't be able to tell who it is. 


And then I'll just be using, um, the results from this interview and other 
interviews to essentially discuss, and then come up with my own conclusions. 
Um, to the main question of the, the research question which is is, um, how 
might distributed ledger technology impact independent record labels in the 
music industry. So it's just a sort of, you know, an investigative future looking 
piece of work to try and see what good, what bad, if anything might happen to 
independent labels. 


Interviewee: Based on your research already, how are you leaning? Are you feel 
like it can be impact will be impactful or will or will not? 


Interviewer: So I think that the more people I've spoken to, I'm coming more of 
the opinion that it won't, [00:24:00] it won't negatively impact independent 
record labels that much, and it can certainly benefit them. So I don't think — so 
you've got some people saying that it will be death of record labels. I don't think 
it'll be the death of record labels as long as those labels continue to provide a 
service, a good service. Because you know, it's all well and good thinking that 
every artist can do everything themselves, but some don’t want to, some wanna 
make music and just do that. 


Interviewee: That's true. Yeah. You're absolutely. Yeah. I mean, I think a and 
you make a good point because that's true, you know, record labels, I, I'm just 
not a big fan of. In my own opinion, just because, you know, I've been able to, 
to operate in the music industry without labels for many years. And I see behind 
the scenes what happens, but in many ways, especially in the indie labels can, 
you know, and, and big labels too, to some extent can offer a service to artists. 


Interviewee: Yeah, I think so. I think, I think it's all about, especially with 
DAOs or anything that's crowdfunded in a sense with, with, with web, with 
web3 in general, you have to have community interaction. 


And if you don't have a good community on Twitter, on discord, whatever, it 
may be, like people are not gonna care anymore. You know? And I think that. 
That's that's what happens in DAOs, is that people sometimes lose interest 
because there's not a lot of movement. There's not a lot of money being made. 
When money's being made everybody cares. Hey, this is amazing. Let's let's, 
let's keep it popping, you know, but when there's no money being made or 
there's money being lost, everybody wants out or nobody cares anymore. So it's 
like being able to keep people engaged enough where it's like, they feel as 
though it's a value, I think is an important component in all that, you know? 


Especially with DAOs, but, you know, I know some NFTs that even I've 
invested in that have had similar kind of, uh, structures where it's like, you own 
the NFT and you can, you make money as you, you know, hold it. Um, 
[00:21:00] but it's like some of the projects that I've invested in just haven't held 
up on their end of the bargain with like the way that their system is, you know, 
supposed to be in place or whatever. 


So it's like people lose interest, man. It's like, people are so, you know, What's 
the word I'm looking for, you know, is like the attention span is so fast. You 
know, they lose interest immediately. So it's like, I feel like if you wanna make 
your money, it's like, you gotta cut in and cut out. And, and that's it like, 
especially in, in these early days, because there's no guarantee of consistency, 
you know, I mine crypto, you know, I have several different types of miners and 
several different types of, you know, um, currencies. 


And it's like some stay hot and some don't, you know, and some are useless at 
this point. But if you were to talk about some of these, maybe a year or two ago, 
they were like the hottest thing out and impossible to find it to buy. So it's like, 
you know, I think something has to be done where it's like, there has to be 
continued consistency and balance. 


But what I think is happening is like, maybe [00:22:00] it's the founders. Maybe 
it's whoever it might be that's making these things happen, are making a ton of 
money and they're just like, all right, well, we made our money. Let's slowly 
exit. And that's another problem with just crypto in general. 


Interviewer: I think you bring up a good point about, I suppose, as much as 
crypto and web3 can promise these utopian ideas of, you know, benefits to 


You're right. That don't wanna do all the leg work that [00:25:00] wanna just 
make music or just tour or whatever it might be and need that help. Um, need 
help marketing, which I think is a very important component of labels. Yeah. 
But I would, I would argue, and I think, um, this artist, lil Dicky made a point of 
this is like, I think, why not hire an advertising company to do your marketing? 


Because what really initially you are, is a brand as an artist. And there's nobody 
that knows brands more than an advertising company. So it was like, why not 
hire them? You know what I mean? Like to do your marketing and take a loan. 


Interviewer: So do you know Palace, a British streetwear brand? 
Interviewee: No. No. 


Interviewer: Okay. So it's like a, it's a streetwear brand. That's about 20 years 
old and they've, you know, made some stuff, blah, blah. And then they 
collaborated with brands like addidas, all these brands, and palace are now, you 
know, seen as like at the top of UK streetwear because of the association they 
have with other brands. 


So I think similarly [00:26:00] artists want to have that association with labels 
that have a following. 


Interviewee: Absolutely. Yeah. Yeah. And it was like, who wouldn't wanna be 
in a label with, you know, with Drake or Ariana Grande or whoever's like, oh 
yeah. Their label meets like, it, it brings that artist up to another level because 
just from the affiliation. 


So it's like, I can see that too. Sure. You know, but I also think that their way of 
operating is antiquated. And I think that they're, they're not operating efficiently 
or fairly in many ways. And along with the DSPs as well, I think the DSPs, you 
know, say that they're breaking even. But I think that's BS, you know, they're, 

they're making, they're making money. 


They're, they're profiting and may not necessarily be sharing in the artists that 
they're profiting from. Mm. Um, so, you know, and again, that's not all, but I'm 
just saying, like I've seen things and, and you hear things and maybe I'm wrong, 
but. I just know that there has to be more [00:27:00] transparency. Yeah. And I 
think if there's more transparency in everything, then people will feel a little bit 
more comfortable with doing business with companies like that. 


XIX 


Interviewer: Hmm. And I think, yeah, that's very, you know, transparency is one 
of the core selling points of this technology. So yeah, the transparency will, in 
some ways, you know, weed out the dodgy ones and help some of the good 
ones. 


Interviewee: Well that, well, that's why I think web three is so great for artists 
because it is transparency. 


Yeah. You see the blockchain, you see the transactions, you know, who owns 
what you see the web, you know, wallet addresses. It's like, there's, there is 
transparency, you know? And I think that there's, there's something beautiful 
about that and ownership because nobody else owns it, but you. That's just my 
take, you know? 
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Appendix H 


Interview Transcript 


DLTMI008 


Interviewer: [00:00:00] Okay. So if you wanna start by just telling me, I 
suppose, giving an overview of what it is that you do in this sort of, you know, 
uh, distributed ledger technology space, blockchain, web3, whatever you do 
around this. 


Interviewee: Sure. Um, well, I'm, uh, currently assistant professor, um, at J 


I primarily teach strategy and strategic analysis. Um, my background has been 
in healthcare. Um, the majority of my research has been in healthcare and so I 
came across, um, the technology or just, I became aware of the technology, um, 
some years ago, but I, I started really taking it seriously last year and the two 
main reasons why I started taking it seriously. Um, first there was just a little bit 
of curiosity given my background in healthcare. Um, you [00:01:00] know, as I 
learned more about different applications of blockchain and various distributed 
ledger technology, um, You know, it seemed to me a, a perfect fit for something 
like medical records or various aspects of the healthcare, uh, I guess value chain 
for, for lack of a better term. 


Um, so that was my initial curiosity and I just, you know, so happened to have, 
um, a number of close friends, just personally, uh, who were either very 
interested in, or actively working in the space as investors. Um, so mainly on 
the finance. And so they, they sort of helped me get an understanding of, um, of 
the technology, the different applications, um, getting plugged into various 
communities and the, the social networks online, um, as I was doing that last 
year, it, you know, it, I guess, coincided with, [00:02:00] um, the, the sort of 
beginning of the NFT In some ways. Um, and that, that foray was in part just, I 
was, uh, you know, I grew up a big basketball fan in the US. Uh, I grew up 
trading basketball cards. And so when I saw the NBA top shop product, Um, 
even though I was incredibly skeptical at first, I was like, well, you know, at 
least this makes sense to me. 


Uh, and you know, like a pack was like 20 bucks. And so I was like, yeah, you 
know, might as well. Um, and so I got in there and you know, of course the 
timing was perfect for me to buy the top of everything is just, uh, you know, as 
an investment, it. The exact opposite. Um, but what it allowed me to do was to 
sort of see how [00:03:00] people were beginning to, uh, perceive NFTs and the 
potential role that it might have in society. 


Like, we, we tried this, like, this is like, in some ways it's like communism in 
some ways it's like, co-ops, um, in other ways, it's, this is like, you know, pre- 
industrial revolution communities all over the world. Uh, on the other hand, it's 
like, this is natively digital, and that potentially changes things like I don't, I 
don't know. 


I don't know how much you know, how much human behaviors change, but I 
think it changes the way in which human behavior can be enacted and how that 
sort of, um, aggregates up into more complex structures. So I think there's just a 
ton of really interesting research questions. And more importantly, I think from 
like a, in [00:07:00] my seat, in a business school currently, um, and as 
somebody who has lived through and benefited from - not financially, but in 
terms of like quality of life and stuff, right? Yeah. Two internet bubbles, like 
two, we, we went through two webs. Um, I see potentially this being the start of 
the third and the thing that, um, I've tried to highlight more and more in my 
conversation, so as my own sort of thought processes and, um, kind of beliefs 
about this have become more mature as well, I've tried to highlight for others. 
One of the things that I think is gonna be fundamentally different if in fact, you 
know, this is a new instantiation of the internet is, um, the, like the idea of 
where the locus of value creation is and where the locus or loci of value 
[00:08:00] appropriation, or, you know, where that value is, how it's distributed. 
I think that may change in ways where it's no longer like a, a fringe or kind of 
exceptional thing for a business to, um, think less in terms of like, how do we 
just grow at all costs? Or how do we, you know, increase our margins, but 
more, um, more holistically or maybe more community centric to use that, to 
use that term. 


And I, I don't know yet, like what that's necessarily gonna look like, but when I, 
when I hear a bunch of people in their late teens and twenties who are interested 
in either working for a tech company or any company, or just, they're trying to 
find their way in, you know, finding what they're passionate about and they talk 
about things that are much bigger than themselves. 


They talk about, you know, contributing to a greater good or [00:09:00] climate 
or sustainability or whatever. Um, it's, it's starkly different than when I was that 
age. And so | think that is not something to be ignored. And I think blockchain 
is, in some ways it might be enabling technology. It may be possible to do these 
things without blockchain. 


Um, but I think there's just so many, I think one, there's a responsibility for us 
teaching at business schools to understand this, because I think it has the 
potential to alter business. Um, and I think that in, in part I feel a responsibility 


And, and so alongside my interest, my sort of hobby interest in basketball, I also 
grew up playing video games and there's, um, you know, the concept of digital 
ownership, um, digital status. Given, given my age and my background, like I 
was in college when, uh, at first launched. 


So since its inception, I have been a part of that even, you know, prior to that I 
was on MySpace and Zenga and so created websites and blogs. So I understood, 
innately, um, digital expression, um, this sort of idea. Um, kind of creating a, an 
alternate identity on online or in different platforms. 


And, you know, I'm one of the people who believes that we've already been 
living in [00:04:00] multiple metaverses, right. That it's not just, um, we're not 
just waiting for a video game to be developed, you know, each one of the 
different, uh, platforms or ecosystems that we're a part of is in some ways a 
metaverse for, for us. 


And when I saw that taking off on blockchain with NFT. So first obviously I 
was in the flow blockchain ecosystem and then moved over to Ethereum. Um, it 
sort of hit me that this is, this has the potential to change the way in which 
people interact, uh, how people organize and how businesses, uh, think about 
their business models, like how they create value, who they're creating value 
for, uh, the way in which, you know, people conceive about a term that is as 
now loaded, or maybe as meaningless as network effects. Right? Like I, um, in, 
in terms of research training, I, uh, study networks, I use network analysis to 
study [00:05:00] organizations and systems. And so, um, there's a kind of 
natural appeal to this in, in so many ways and like the richness and the 
availability of data. 


Um, but also too, just understanding. What is potentially happening is that on 
top of the internet, um, we are creating Web3, I see as sort of, right, it's a kind 
of another layer on top of the internet. Um, but that layer can look really 
different than the way that the existing sort of web2 was organized. 


I think the way in which Web3 is organized, whether or not it will mimic web2. 
Um, whether or not it will play out in the same way that we would expect given 
the sort of trajectory of society, uh, or modern society like dating back to, you 
know, maybe like the, uh, late 18 hundreds or so. Um, or if we will see new 
paradigms of [00:06:00] how people organize and what it means for an 
organization to, um, be successful, to thrive, to grow or not grow. The idea that 
like decentralization is becoming an organizing principle in some ways is on 
one hand, it's like, oh, like, didn't we do this before? 


not to, um, immediately dissuade people from it because it is inherently high 
risk. 


There is a lot of bad stuff out there as well as there isn't any sort of emergent 
industry or emergent ecosystem. Um, but to kind of say like, you know, 
understand what you're getting yourself [00:10:00] into, but like, know that it's 
possible that, you know, you could be early to something. Um, you know, and I, 
and I say that very cautiously because like, I don't, I don't go and tell my 
students or you know, my colleagues like, oh, you should invest in this. You 
should definitely pursue that. But, um, more of let's talk about what this, what 
this thing is, um, what it might be, what people are trying to do. And if that's of 
interest to you, you know, let's see, in what ways can you contribute to, to this, 
or maybe align your, um, you know, future career towards that. 


So I know those are incredibly long winded response, but, um, That's probably 
many different facets of like my involvement in, in this space right now. 


Interviewer: Yeah. I think that, yeah. Fantastic answer. Yeah. You've touched 
on many things that I've been looking at and thinking about, um, in terms of 
technology and in terms of, you know, what might happen to them [00:11:00] in 
the context behind say, um, yeah, so a few things you mentioned, so one was 
about something about sort of blockchain being a, I I've noted down human 
nature and that's it. And I think a point I made yesterday was, um, someone else 
I was interviewing is that, um, despite the, I suppose you've got these, um, 
utopian ideas of a perfect society run of the blockchain. But I think that it will 
always be limited by human nature in itself. Because blockchain could feasibly 
be a perfectly, you know, fair system, but human society isn't and so... 


Interviewee: Oh yeah, it will never, it will never be. Yeah. Yeah. It will never, 
you know, I I've had those questions a lot sometimes. Um, you know, 
sometimes, unfortunately from a kind of negatively biased or argumentative 
stand that — “Oh, I thought blockchain or cryptocurrency was supposed to 
[00:12:00] be, um, democratizing or, um, to increase equity”. And I think, you 
know, my initial answer to that is like, who, who said that like, right? Like 
what, what moron told you that any sort of financial system was going to be, 
um, distributive or, um, equalizing, right? 


This is a, it's a financial system. And so inherently people are going to, to the 
extent that there is value in that financial system. And that value is, um, is 
transferable into a different financial system, namely like our existing ones, 
people will try to game that system. And, and obviously those with more 
information or better information or more resources will have advantages. 
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And so what are we gonna do? Like. Like, are we advocating for policy to come 
in? And [00:13:00] I mean, there's, there's a reason why like tax policy is so, 
um, so contentious in every, every country, right. It's - you were talking, um, 
kind of philosophically about like, what is, what is right and what is wrong in 
terms of the, a person's right to possess wealth. 


Like that's, that's not something a technological system Can solve, like 
technology is a tool. We simply use that tool to either amplify or compliment 
some of the things that we wanna to do as humans. And I think there are not 
enough people who want a completely equitable system. So as long as that is 
the case, right. 


You know, we're not gonna, we're not gonna see that. Like, I think you're 
absolutely right. Like this is just as the internet was right. Just as the internet 
was. And just as the internet was able to, I don't know if it necessarily created 
any new behaviors. I think, [00:14:00] um, you know, maybe, um, some sort of 
like psychologist or neurobiologist could, could tell me differently about like, 
whether the internet has, you know, fundamentally rewired or shape the way in 
which we behave, but I don't think so. 


You know, | think there are a lot of things that we can trace back to, like just 
this. A human instinct or this is part of the way in which we are evolutionarily 
sort of, um, or genetically coded to, to behave. And so, yeah, that's, that's really, 
I think that's probably, you know, fundamentally the most interesting thing, 
right. 


Because, um, we know from history, from like centuries or millennia of looking 
at how humans have organized. And also from our recent, you know, let's say as 
maybe a close to like 200 years or so of like studying, um, society [00:15:00] 
and civilization. A lot of it, um, that we use right now in, in our business 
schools or in academia, a lot of it derived from the Western world, but certainly 
much more of it, like, um, in Asia. 


Where for, you know, for centuries, people who are just like documenting the 
way in which like society, like how leaders should govern, et cetera. So we have 
like tons of examples that show us that human beings. Um, right. We tend 
towards socializing. That's we, we tend towards organization. And what 
happens when we tend towards organization and when organizations start to 
have common goals or tasks that need to be accomplished. 


One of the kind of process innovations of humanity was right. Like division of 
labor and coordination. Um, that's the way in, in some ways that contributed to 


Twitter. So they had this like [00:19:00] big Twitter space that I tuned into for a 
little bit, but it was, it was, uh, it was kind of like a town hall where, you know, 
the founding team and the folks now associated with the, the company, the 
centralized company that's running the ship. 


Um, they said some words and then they had community members come up and 
share their own stories and their own experiences with it. And on one hand, the 
celebration of a million is, is meaningful because it acknowledges, um, a level 
of achievement that this has reached into, at least the consciousness of let's say, 
a million people give or take, you know, some bots and stuff. 


But it has, it has achieved that status, at least in the sort of online, um, sort of 
text sphere. So that's worth celebrating. On the other hand, even if it had only 
50,000 followers or 30,000 followers to [00:20:00] represent, you know, 
essentially the 30,000 NFTs that comprise the collection, it would still, I think 
in some ways it would still kind of be a self-sustaining thing. 


Like it doesn't need a million followers, like we're not monetizing that million 
followers in any way. Um, it. You know, there's, there's a little bit of a sense of, 
or from my perspective, curiosity of like, can we build more sustainable small 
organizations, right? It's no longer looking at, right. 


Like, Our interest in transaction cost economics or our interest in like mergers 
and acquisitions. Right? A lot of it was like, why do firms acquire other firms? 
Why do firms vertically integrate? Because that's what was happening at the 
time, like firms realized like, hey, in order to be more competitive, to be more 
profitable, we gotta, we gotta grow bigger. 


Or we have to acquire these new capabilities or we [00:21:00] have to acquire 
up and downstream in the value chain. What if that's not necessary? And I'm 
not, I haven't, I'm not an economist. I haven't like modelled anything out, but it's 
just a, a curiosity at this point, because of all the talk about decentralization. 


I mean, one of the things that could happen, uh, sort of complimented by this 
technology, but more so driven by, uh, mindset shift is that can we have 
communities, smaller organizations, maybe organizations that we don't even 
call firms anymore. They, they, they're DAOs or their organizations that are 
small intentionally, remain small intentionally, are hyper specialized, and are 
able to collaborate with other organizations very effectively that reduce the need 
for that sort of integration. 


like culture and, um, art, right. It freed up people to have leisure time. It, uh, 
[00:16:00] allowed people to amass unequal wealth based on, you know, a 
particular position or whether they had certain skills or certain knowledge or 
whether they used people against each other. 


These are just sort of people figured out ways that, oh, if I act in this way, it 
increases my likelihood of survival or it makes my existence a little bit more 
pleasurable. And a lot of that is built on kind of communing. That being said, 
right, like this, this more modern shift towards these massive like cities. So 
around the turn of the last century, there was a lot of philosophy and 
sociological writing on this migration from communities and like villages into 
big cities. And a lot of what we know about kind of the foundations of what we 
study as like organizational sociologists comes from has its [00:17:00] roots in, 
in that sort of phenomenon. 


Um, and then we have arguably newer phenomenon. Um, in the late nineties 
and early two thousands that maybe doesn't get as much credit as it deserves 
yet, because it's so new, but of this, uh, virtual organizing and, you know, I 
think COVID accentuated that the remote work aspect of it, right? But you 
know, like virtual and remote organizations have existed for, for years, right? 


Like that's, that's not anything fundamentally new, but I think it, the widespread 
nature of it, or the fact that like, we were all kinda forced to do this at once. Um, 
but a lot of that, right? Like one of the things that kind of gets me and I'm, I'ma 
huge, uh, fan and I was very impacted by, um, Simmels work. 


Um, yeah, soS IMME EL. And so you might find it interesting. Um, 
[00:18:00] He writes a lot about group dynamics and he writes specifically 
about group size and the way in which group size affects the way in which 
groups behave as well. One of the things that, you know, I, I find very 
interesting is that organizations, society, whatever it's always about growing, 
growing, growing, right? 


Economies of scale, economies of scope, whatever, um, even, even things like 
diversity of thought or diversity of, you know, um... And when, when I see 
what's going on with blockchain community, and this is, you know, so early 
stage, all of this could literally just be a flash in the pan, but what I'm starting to 
see. 


And, and so, you know, behind me, you see a, a bored ape. Um, and so I, yeah, 
I've been part of that NFT community since the beginning. Um, no idea that it 
would become what it did, but as of yesterday they hit a million followers on 


I don't know if it's possible, right? Like over time, maybe they will eventually 
all merge into one big entity or maybe they're collaborating so [00:22:00] 
closely that it just becomes like a symbiosis, like the way mitochondria became 
a part of the cell. Um, but anyway, sorry, I sort rambled again. 


Interviewer: Interesting. I think your point of DAOs, small groups. You can 
have sub DAOs within a larger, you have a sort of an industry overall DAO, but 
then sub groups of other ones below that. Um, but I was talking to someone 
earlier today who works at a DAO. Um, and I asked her the question, you know, 
what is the division of labor, which is what you mentioned. So everybody, you 
know, the idea of DAOs, everyone votes on every decision in theory, in theory. 
And so, first of all, | asked her whether that would be more or less efficient 
[00:23:00] than a normal, like a typical organization, because in a normal 
organization, you'd have a team of however many, like a few people doing this 
sector that they were, this part of the job that they were hired to do. Cause they 
know it. Whereas in a DOW you've got a, you know, a sort of a group 
consensus on this topic and you know, is that efficient in time? And is it gonna 
get you the best results? And that's, that's what, one of my big questions about 
those. 


Interviewee: Yeah. That's, that's a, uh, oh man. Uh, this is, this is an area that is 
near and dear. I'm looking over at my whiteboard right now and there's, um, I 
still have things that I was scribbling down, um, almost a, almost a year. No, 
maybe more than a year ago at this point. 


And around a year ago, a lot of the discourse on Twitter and in, in Discords, um, 
was around this idea [00:24:00] of decentralizing. So decentralization became 
the new hammer. So then everything was a nail that the decentralization 
hammer was gonna come and fragment and decentralize the crap out. Right? 
And kind of like given my background in PhD and like the stuff that I studied 
and I was like, this is, this is dumb. 


Like, this is not gonna, like, you're not gonna come in. Decentralise, things are 
centralized for a reason. Centralization is more efficient in many cases, it's more 
secure, it's more trustworthy. Um, it's more effective usually, right? Like there, 
there's a reason why evolutionarily things have trended this way. 


Yeah. The, the big question, the big question, and this is sort of, um, the seed of 
the thought that is kind of carried through now, is whether or not the technology 
changes things fundamentally, it it's, it's both the technology and [00:25:00] also 
the sort of like day and age that we're in. Um, whether that be culture or, um, 
just the organization of people, whatever. 
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Is there something fundamentally different about now, which makes 
centralization not necessarily less effective? Cause | think centralization will 
always be effective for um, when you need to get things done quickly, right? 
Like having leadership, like, like what, what, the thing that organizations come 
to business schools and consultants for the most is leadership stuff like 
leadership development. 


Um, yet, is it going to not necessarily like decrease the value of centralization, 
but amplify the effectiveness of decentralisation? Does the, does the technology 
enable decentralized organizations to reach equal if not better footing than 
[00:26:00] a centralized option. And this sort of, this comes from my 
background in, in healthcare because in healthcare, oftentimes, um, especially in 
the US, not necessarily true in the UK, but especially in the US. 


Drugs are approved based on noninferiority. So the standard is simply that you 
are as good as, not worse, right? And the rationale for that is that not every drug 
is gonna work for every person. And so it's good to have more options. Of 
course, that's convenient for the drug companies, but in some cases it is true, 
right? 


Like you don't respond to one therapy, so you switch to another. And so even if 
it's, then at least, you know, it's not worse than the other one. And so for 
organizations as well, if you have different options on which, on how to 
organize your activity or how to design governance structures, or how to vote 
on certain things, or, you know, execute decisions, [00:27:00] if there is a 
decentralized option that is not worse than the centralized option, in some cases, 
wouldn't that be beneficial. 


and I think for some people answer is absolutely. Yes, because I think some 
people, and this goes less towards like mathematical arguments about efficiency 
or cost or anything, but it's more about, uh, our individual values. Like some 
people believe in that they believe in, this is the way I want my organization to 
look, or this is what I believe in terms of, um, how I want, uh, the organization 
that I'm a part of to function or this is what I wanted to represent. And so if you 
can do that and it not be worse than the centralized option, then I think people 
will start to do that. That, that's where I think for DAOs, they have a real 
potential to show, look, we could have done this a centralized way and, and just, 
[00:28:00] you know, just like, um, you know, existing strategy and 
organizational research today, right? 


Well for the last decade or decade, plus, you know, the sort of the, what am I 
trying to say? The gold standard was to get as close to some sort of natural 


And so that is, that is where, you know, we can, we can be relatively certain 
like, hey, this form of organizing, it's still in its very, very nascent stages. We 
have not figured out, um, what a DAO is or what a DAO should be. Other than 
to say that they're gonna use smart contracts. And is that fundamentally 
different than an organization that uses enterprise software? 


I think functionally or substantively at this point no. Cause you can use 
enterprise software that you buy from somebody. And say, Hey, on certain 
things, we're gonna let all of our organizational members vote on this. The only 
thing that separates that from a DAO is smart contract. And so, you know, 
[00:32:00] I think there's still a long way to go, but I think the, the ideal of the 
DAO is very, very interesting, right? 


It has a lot of appeal because the smart contract, once you talk about taking 
human discretion out of the equation, like, um, I don't know if you've been 
following the tornado cash stuff? 


Interviewer: No, haven't heard that. 


Interviewee: So tornado cash is this like crypto mixing service that is basically 
used, um, for on the, on the sort of side of good it's to preserve one's anonymity 
so that it makes it more difficult to trace the movement of, uh, tokens through 
some through wallets. 


Cause right now it's super easy to do like some basic blockchain forensics. And 
you can pretty, pretty easily figure out which wallets belong to which person. 
Um, tornado cash got sanctioned by the US and a lot of other government 
followed suits. So the Netherlands arrested one of the, the members of tornado 
cash. 


[00:33:00] Um, there was an argument that came to light. I just read about it 
yesterday, which, uh, an advocacy group is trying to claim that, um, these 
sanctions are overstepping the bounds of boundaries of what the, the 
government agencies should be able to do, because they're sanctioning a smart 
contract and not people. 


Right? So they say their purview should not extend to applications of code. 
Right. These are not the activities of humans, but this is the automated activity 
of a program. And, you know, I, I was asking, um, a lawyer buddy of mine. And 
he was like, eh, it's like, he, he he's like, I would be surprised if this holds up. 
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experiment or causal inference as possible. So really what they're trying to 
figure out is like, an organization looks this way and it’s performance is Y. If 
you took the same organization and made it look slightly differently, What 
would the performance be like, Y prime? That's that's the gold end of what 
we're trying to do. And usually it's just about like different organizational design 
and structures. So that I think is equally possible, or is equally of interest in the 
future with DAOs, a DAO looks this way and it has this sort of characteristic or 
it's decentralized, right. 


Decentralized equals one rather than decentralized equals [00:29:00] zero. And 
so if this were not decentral, could we estimate what the performance might 
have been and you know, that's a type of study that's going to, probably to the 
extent that DAO’s remain a thing and that they survive and they persist, that's 
the sort of thing that you're probably gonna graduate hundreds of PhD students 
on. Because that sort of, that sort of question, it is important to study in multiple 
contexts and important to understand what are the different ways in which 
decentralization can be applied to an organization. 


What are the different contexts in which decentralization can be used? How 
does it perform differently? But I think the, the very, very basic answer to the 
question that you asked, uh, the DAO member, is a resounding no, right. Like 
right now, decentralization is slower. It is more inefficient, I think, just because 
that's the nature of it, like [00:30:00] decentralization, um, is just a slower 
process. 


When you, when you think about, um, think about even like the spread of 
disease, right. If you have a centralized hub or like have a standard hub spoke 
model, right? Where you have a central nose and then everyone else is 
connected. Infect the central node and everyone gets it. 


It's more decentralized and the spread is, is a little bit slower.Tthat said, most 
DAOs today are effectively behaving more like centralized organizations. Most 
DAOs have a management team or a, a core team that do almost all of the work 
and the kind of fringe, community members do almost nothing. Yeah. In some 
ways it is hyper centralized. 


Uh it's just that they have broken off a piece of their organizational process. 
Usually it's the governance in like, voting on proposals, but even once the 
[00:31:00] proposal is voted on, how does that be executed? That execution is 
not up for debate. That execution gets handled by the, the management team or 
the, the core team. 


Un, I think it it's kind of a straw man argument. Yeah. Cause like someone had 
to write the code and even though there's code, it's part of a, an organizational 
entity. At the same time, it does beg the question though. Right? Because if, 
[00:34:00] to the extent that DAOs become more and more of a thing, the ways 
in which I think one of the ways in which DAOs will evolve is more and more 
creative use of smart contracts. And therein, you know, lies a problem. It's, it's 
sort of similar to some of the ethical or legal debates that we have over AI is if 
the person writes the code and the code leads to harm whether physical or 
financial, whatever to an individual or a group of individuals, is the code writer 
liable for that? Or are, I mean, there's gotta be somebody in theory, but where 
does that blame go? And I think what we're moving towards with this is more 
and more of this sort of like man-machine hybrid in organizations. 


And so I, I use the term cyborg organizations at one point, [00:35:00] but I think 
it's, uh, that's a little bit too, like Terminator. Um, so I, I I've stopped using that 
as much, but the, this is also not an idea that's new, that technology shapes and 
changes the way organizations behave, right? 


Like technology is, in some ways, a stakeholder in an organization because it 
can, uh, fundamentally influence the way that, um, people interact with one 
another around that technology or how they, they, they view themselves as like 
individuals or their sense of worth or value based on technology. So this has 
been for as long as there have been computers and like machines and 
organizations, this has been a, a topic of study. 


Um, but previously, you know, usually the technology is, is something that a 
human interacts with to, to do stuff. Obviously we've had like robots on 
assembly lines and things like that for a [00:36:00] long time, but that was in 
the, you know, people, I think maybe didn't care about it as much because that's 
like the blue collar. 


Where like people on assembly lines, working factories, they get de-skilled and 
everyone in their, the universities and in the, you know, knowledge, work jobs, 
they're like, well, you know, it’s technology, that's, that's, what's gonna happen. 
Now all of a sudden machine learning and AI is coming for said, quote, 
unquote, knowledge work, and what's gonna happen. 


People are gonna make a huge fuss about it because all of a sudden the people 
putting out these like thought pieces and, you know, doing research on all this. 
Be like, oh, well actually this is going to affect my job or like the value of, of 
my skills. And that's something, I think that's in the trajectory of where the 
DAO is headed. 
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Yeah. Cause the DAO all of a sudden, um, we haven't seen many examples of it 
yet, but the combination potentially of [00:37:00] distributed ledger technology 
with some sort of machine learning or AI. I think there's a lot of things that can 
be done that we haven't even thought of yet. Um, and to the extent that those 
things become core to organizations, man, that's potentially really interesting. 


That's a new, that is a fundamentally new type of organization that we have 
never seen before because we have no baseline. We have no reference point for 
how a learning machine would work. In the past, we could always say like, it's 
human beings, it's human beings. We do not have any sort of analogue for a 
learning machine. So like that's, that's where, you know, potentially like, like, 
like what's next. 
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Appendix I 


Conference Transcript 


DLTCONO001 


Extract 1 


Speaker: So here is where dynamic NFTs enter. Dynamic NFTs are the 
revolution of NFTs in which these NFTs can change according to real world 
events. So for example, let's say you are a musical artist, and you want to 
[00:14:00] sell an NFT to promote a song or an album and you an NFT. If you 
make a dynamic [NFT], you could make, for example, several levels. Why do 
you want to have several levels? Cause the thing with dynamic NFT is that 
these levels are unlocked by the interaction of the user, or even by real world 
events, as I said before. 


So for example, as an artist, I will have four levels for my NFTs. The first level, 
maybe I'll give the owners some discount in my shop, and with the last level, I'll 
give them some backstage passes. So with this, I'm already incentivizing 
[00:15:00] them to buy. 


But the thing is that I'm not only getting, I'm not only going to earn money, but 
I'm also going to get a lot of engagement. Cause how do you unlock these 
levels? Well, these levels are unlocked by events that you can specify. For 
example, let's say if this song reaches a certain amount of streamings on Spotify 
this month, every NFT of this collection gets some points. 


Or if this user, the owner of the NFT follows me on Instagram, I'll give the NFT 
of this owner some points. And when the NFT has some points, it can change, it 
can evolve to a new level. And, uh, so the user has a lot of more [00:16:00 
rewards maybe from me and also the value of the NFT increases so it can be 
sold for more money. So this is like, real revolution, because it's not just buying 
and selling, it has some incentives it has a changing value. It has a lot of 
participation by the user. So this is why we think that dynamic NFTs are the 
future of NFTs. 


Extract 2 


Audience Member: I'm currently researching for my master's dissertation on 
blockchain and the impact on dependent record labels. How do you see 
independent record labels affected by web3 in the future. 


Speaker: As Hl explained super well, and also if HB wants to add something 
to this, blockchain [00:39:00] is not just something, web3, is not just something 
for the individual. It's something for the peer to peer relations. 


So peer to peer could be entities, of course, would be businesses, and they can, 
in this case a record label, benefit a lot from Web3 technology. Why? Because 
for example they could use NFTs, if they have the rights of a certain artist, to 
sell these rights and also sell some art, partnering with artists, and capitalize 
more is a new way. 


In the past we didn’t have the way to capture music into an asset, music where 
you could only sell the rights in a contract, but with NFTs and with Web3 
technology you are able to sell these [00:40:00] contracts within the art. So this 
is super interesting and there are a lot of capitalizing opportunities there. 


Also more into the promotional part, that is right now I believe the most 
important for a label, is to promote the artists. So, as we explain it, there are a 
lot of possibilities in order to create incentives with their funds, to buy more 
merchandising. For example, if a discount merchandising was a reward, you 
could incentivize the users to act and to promote the artist in order to get this 
discount merchandise. 


So all these things are able to do with dynamic NFTs, and also some of them 
with normal NFTs. 
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DLTCONO002 


Q: Host was asked about the legal status of their organisation. 


A: Host responded by stressing the importance of the legal aspects of the 
business. They are consulting with lawyers to ensure that the organisation 1s 
legally compliant and properly registered to ensure that liability of members is 
limited. 


Q: Host was asked how their company operates in regards to decision making. 
To what level of minutiae will decisions on the operations of a DAO need to be 
voted on by members? 


A: Host responded by explaining that decisions that are more technical will be 
broken down by a DAO member before being presented to voters. In terms of 
smaller decisions (eg. changing a picture on their website), the host stated that it 
is one they are not sure how to answer. Host said they would assume it is as 
micro voting as that, however when asked further was not able to answer that 
question in regard to their organisation. 


Q: Host was asked about the efficiency of the DAO model. Is it not a far less 
efficient way of doing things when every decision needs to be voted on by DAO 
members. Is it not just decision by committee, is this the opposite of having 
specialists working in their areas of expertise? 


A: Host responded by explaining that anybody can vote in the DAO, and 
anybody can call for a re-vote. Hopefully those who come into the DAO will 
have a similar ethos to what the organisation was built on. 


Q: Host was asked whether their DAO is looking to replace record labels or 
operate alongside them? 


A: Host responded that they are inviting labels in to see how the DAO can 
benefit them, and that the purpose of the DAO is not to replace labels but to 
collaborate with them. 


Q: Host was asked how they may tackle issues of scaling the organisation. What 
issues might come up? 


A: Host answered that that is something they have observed with other DAOs 
and so are taking all of the steps they can to make sure that they are not 
stumbling onto the marketplace. 
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Participant Information Sheet 


Research Project Title 


How Might the Implementation of Distributed Ledger Technologies in the Music Industry 
Impact Independent Record Labels? 


Please note dates are provided in YYYY-MM-DD format 


Research Invitation 


You are being invited to take part in a research project. Before you decide it is important for 
you to understand why the research is being done and what it will involve. Please take time 
to read the following information carefully and discuss it with others if you wish. Ask us if 
there is anything that is not clear or if you would like more information. Take time to decide 
whether or not you wish to take part. 


Project Purpose 


The aim of this project is to investigate in greater depth how future use of decentralised 
ledger technology (DLT) in the music industry may impact the operations and value 
proposition of independent record labels, with the intent of creating future insights relevant to 
the future of such entities. 


This project takes the structure of a 12,000 word master’s degree dissertation. 


Participant Selection 

You have been chosen to take part in this research due to your experience and knowledge 
of subject area(s) relevant to the research project subject area. 

Approximately 10 individuals will take part in this research in a similar capacity to yourself. 


Participant Engagement 

It is up to you to decide whether or not to take part. If you do decide to take part you will be 
given this information sheet to keep (and be asked to sign a consent form) and you can still 
withdraw at any time. You do not have to give a reason. 

Research Activities 

The research consists of a single, online video interview lasting approximately 30 minutes. 


The interview is constructed to suit a semi-structured, open answer form of dialogue 
between interviewer and participant. 


Possible Disadvantages of Participation 
There are no reasonably foreseeable discomforts, disadvantages or risks to participation. 


Possible Advantages of Participation 
There are no immediate benefits for project participants. 
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Use and Storage of Research Data 


The interview will be recorded to a digital audio format in its entirety. This will then be 
transcribed, first with the use of an artificial intelligence transcription service and then 
checked against the original audio to identify and fix any transcription errors. 


This information will be used to infer conclusions as to the future trajectory of decentralised 
ledger technology in the music industry. 


All digital data recorded during this project will be stored securely. Such data will be stored 
both on the internal flash storage of my personal PC and duplicate copies stored on Google 
Drive. All files containing collected data will be password protected, with such passwords 
being stored in an offline desktop password vault programme. My personal PC is password 
protected and the Google account two-factor authentication enabled. No other individual has 
access to either storage locations. 


Data will be retained for three years after the date of dissertation submission (until 
2025/09/01), after which point a review will be undertaken to establish the necessity of 
further data retention. If this necessity is not established, a digital file shredder programme 
will be utilised to permanently delete all local files. Duplicate files stored on Google Drive will 
be permanently deleted. If it is established that there is a use for the continued storage of 
data (for additional or subsequent research for example) the data will be retained for a 
further three years before being reviewed again. 


Signed consent forms will be retained indefinitely under the same conditions outlined above. 


Anonymity and Confidentiality 


Data anonymity and confidentiality will be ensured throughout all stages of this project. In the 
event of direct quotation, it will be ensured that no identifiable information will be included. 


All contact information collected during the course of this research will be kept strictly 
confidential and stored separately from research data. 


Research Project Distribution 


Upon completion, this research project will be submitted to Leeds University Business 
School for assessment. There is currently no intention for this research project to be publicly 
published, however the decision to do so may be made at a future point. This research 
project will be provided to a select number of people who wish to read it (friends, family and 
any research participants who request), sent through a password protected Google Drive 
link. 


Sought Information 


This research seeks to collect information regarding the future of decentralised ledger 
technology and the music industry. No personal or identifying information is necessary for 
the research undertaken during this project. 


Research Affiliation 


This research is not funded or sponsored by any people or organisations. It is undertaken by 
a student of Leeds University Business School, however it has seen no influence from the 
school or from the University of Leeds in general. 
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Contact Information 
Researcher: 


Joe Parker 
Bn21jp@leeds.ac.uk 


Supervisor: 


Professor Diane Holt 
D.Holt@leeds.ac.uk 


Documents Supplied 


Participants will be provided with a participant information sheet, a consent form anda 
research participant privacy notice. 


Thank you very much for your time and effort in relation to this research participation. 


Leeds University Business School 
Maurice Keyworth Building 
Woodhouse 

Leeds 

United Kingdom 

LS2 9JT 
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Consent to take part in research project: How Might the Implementation of 
Distributed Ledger Technologies in the Music Industry Impact Independent 
Record Labels? 


Please note dates are provided in YYYY-MM-DD format 


Add your 
initials next 
to the 
statement 
if you 
agree 


| confirm that | have read and understand the information sheet dated 
2022/07/21 explaining the above research project and | have had the 
opportunity to ask questions about the project. 


| understand that my participation is voluntary and that | am free to withdraw at 
any time without giving any reason and without there being any negative 
consequences. In addition, should | not wish to answer any particular question 
or questions, | am free to decline. 


Researcher contact details: bn21jp@leeds.ac.uk 
[Any data already provided before withdrawal will be permanently deleted 


unless consent is received from the participant for it to be retained for use by 
the researcher] 


| understand that members of the research team may have access to my 
anonymised responses. | understand that my name will not be linked with the 
research materials, and | will not be identified or identifiable in the report or 
reports that result from the research. 

| understand that my responses will be kept strictly confidential. 


| understand that the data collected from me may be stored and used in 
relevant future research in an anonymised form. 


| understand that relevant sections of the data collected during the study, may 
be looked at by individuals from the University of Leeds or from regulatory 
authorities where it is relevant to my taking part in this research. 


| agree to take part in the above research project and will inform the lead 
researcher should my contact details change. 


Name of participant 


Participant’s signature 
Date 


Name of lead researcher 


Signature 


Date. 
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Taught Student Declaration Form 
(where FREC ethical approval is in place for the module) 


For modules LUBS5970M covered by University of Leeds ethical approval 


i 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


Student ID 201576261 


Your name Joe Parker 


Provisional title/ topic 


ae Distributed ledger technology in the music industry 


Name of project/ 


dissertation supervisor pelea aeron 


Are you planning to conduct fieldwork with (data on) human 
participants for your dissertation? 


Yes | No 


Yes (This includes online research methods and secondary data analysis). 


No, | am conducting library based research or content/ media analysis only. 


If you ticked ‘no’ you do not need to take further action in respect of ethical approval. 


Please proceed to the declarations on page 8 and 9. 


If you ticked ‘yes’ you need to complete the rest of this form. 


You MUST submit your signed ethics form by to your supervisor for them to sign off. 
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Leeds University Business School Module LUBS5970M INTERNAL RESEARCH ETHICS APPLICATION 


INTERNAL RESEARCH ETHICS APPLICATION 
Part A: Compliance with the module’s block ethical 
approval 


Ethical review is required for all research involving human participants, including research 
undertaken by students within a taught student module. Further details of the University of 
Leeds ethical review requirements are provided in the Research Ethics Policy available at: 


http://ris.leeds.ac.uk/ResearchEthicsPolicies and at www.leeds.ac.uk/ethics. 


: : : a se 
1. Will your dissertation/ project involve any of the following? Yes | No 


New data collected by administering questionnaires/interviews for y 
quantitative analysis 


New data collected by qualitative methods v 


New data collected from observing individuals or populations 


Working with aggregated or population data 


Using already published data or data in the public domain 


SK] Np NEN 


Any other research methodology, please specify: 


2. Will any of the participants be from any of the following groups? | yes | No 
(Tick as appropriate) 


Children under 16 v 

Adults with learning disabilities v 

Adults with other forms of mental incapacity or mental illness v 

Adults in emergency situations v 

Prisoners or young offenders v 

Those who could be considered to have a particularly dependent y 

relationship with the investigator, e.g. members of staff, students 

Other vulnerable groups, please specify: v 
3. Will the project/ dissertation involve any of the following: (You Yes | No 

may select more than one) 
The use of, or potential access to, NHS premises or facilities v 
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NHS staff recruited as potential research participants by virtue of their e 

professional role 

Fieldwork taking place outside the UK v 

Fieldwork taking place outside the UK v 
4. Will the project/ dissertation involve any of the following: (You Yes | No 

may select more than one) 

Research participants identified from, or because of their past or present use 

of services (adult and children's healthcare within the NHS and adult social a 

care), for which the UK health departments are responsible (including 

services provided under contract with the private or voluntary sectors) 

Collection or use of information from any users of these services (adult and e 


children's healthcare within the NHS and adult social care) 


Research participants identified because of their status as relatives or carers 
of past or present users of these services (adult and children’s healthcare v 
within the NHS and adult social care) 


Adults who lack capacity to consent for themselves v 


Health-related research involving prisoners 


A social care project funded by the Department of Health 


If you answered ‘yes’ to ANY of the above questions in 2 or 3 then you will need to 
apply for full ethical review, a faculty committee level process. This can take up to 6 
weeks, so it is important that you consult further with your supervisor for guidance with this 
application as soon as possible. Please now complete and sign the final page of this 
document. The application form for full ethical review and further information about the 


process are available at http://ris.leeds.ac.uk/UoLethicsapplication. 


If you answered ‘yes’ to ANY of the questions in 4 then you will need to apply for 
Health Research Authority approval: http://ris.leeds.ac.uk/HRAapproval. 


If you answered ‘no’ to ALL of the questions in sections 2, 3 and 4 please continue to 
part B. 
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INTERNAL RESEARCH ETHICS APPLICATION 
Part B: Ethical considerations within block ethical approval 


5. Will the research touch on sensitive topics or raise other 


challenges? Yes | No 


Will the study require the cooperation of a gatekeeper for initial access to 
groups or individuals who are taking part in the study (eg students at school, v 
members of self-help groups, residents of a nursing home)? 


Will participants be taking part in the research without their knowledge and 


v 
consent (eg covert observation of people in non-public places)? 
Will the study involve discussion of sensitive topics (eg sexual activity, drug Y 
use)? 
Could the study induce psychological stress or anxiety or cause harm or y 
have negative consequences beyond the risks encountered in normal life? 
Are there any potential conflicts of interest? v 


Does any relationship exist between the researcher(s) and the participant(s), 
other than that required by the activities associated with the project (e.g., v 
fellow students, staff, etc)? 


Does the research involve any risks to the researchers themselves, or 


individuals not directly involved in the research? 


If you have answered ‘yes’ to any of the questions in (5), please describe the ethical issues 
raised and your plans to resolve them on a separate page. Agree this with your supervisor 
and submit it with this form. Again you MAY be referred for light touch or full ethical review. 


6. Personal safety 


Y N 
Where will any fieldwork/ interviews/ focus groups take place? = a 


At the university or other public place (please specify below). v 


At my home address 


At the research subject's home address 


Some other location (please specify below) v 


All interviews will be conducted remotely from my home address 


If you conduct fieldwork anywhere except at the university or other public place you need to 
review security issues with your supervisor and have them confirmed by the Project/ 
Dissertation Co-ordinator who may refer you for light touch or full ethical review. A risk 
assessment may also be required: http://ris.leeds.ac.uk/HealthAndSafetyAdvice. Write a 
brief statement indicating any security/personal safety issues arising for you and/or for your 
participants, explaining how these will be managed. Agree this with your supervisor and 
submit it with this form. 


Please note that conducting fieldwork at a research participant's home address will require 
strong justification and is generally not encouraged. 
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7. Anonymity Yes | No 


Is there a possibility of individuals being identified or re-identified from the 
dissertation, either directly or by combining the information in it with other v 
information? 


If you have answered ‘yes’ to question 7, please discuss this further with your supervisor. 
You need to provide a strong justification for this decision on a separate sheet. This 
application will need to be reviewed by the project/ dissertation co-ordinator and may require 
a full ethical review. 


8. Research data management 


Will the research involve any of the following activities at any stage (including 


identification of potential research participants)? Yes | No 


a. Examination of personal records by those who would not normally have 
access 


b. Sharing data with other organisations v 


c. Use of personal addresses, postcodes, faxes, e-mails or telephone Si 
numbers 


d. Publication of direct quotations from respondents v 


e. Publication of data that might allow individuals to be identified v 


f. Use of audio/ visual recording devices v 


g. Storage of personal data on any of the following: 


FLASH memory or other portable storage devices v 


Home or other personal computers 


Private company computers 


Laptop computers v 


Explain what will happen to the data you collect once you have completed the module: 


The data will be stored on both my personal password protected laptop and on Google 
Drive on a 2FA protected account 


If you have answered ‘yes’ to any of the questions under 8, you must ensure that you follow 
the University of Leeds Information Protection Policy and the Research Data Management 
Policy. 
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Dissertation Research Ethical Approval: Declaration 


For students Please tick as 
appropriate 

Option 1: | will NOT conduct fieldwork with (data on) human 

participants for my project/ dissertation. 

Option 2: | will conduct fieldwork with (data on) human participants for Y 

my project/ dissertation. 


For options 1 and 2 - | confirm that: 


e The research ethics form is accurate to the best of my knowledge. 

e | have consulted the University of Leeds Research Ethics Policy available at 
http://ris.leeds.ac.uk/ResearchEthicsPolicies. 

e | understand that ethical approval will only apply to the project | have outlined in this 
application and that | will need to re-apply, should my plans change substantially. 


For option 2 only: 


e | am aware of the University of Leeds protocols for ethical research, in particular in 
respect to protocols on informed consent, verbal consent, reimbursement for 
participants and low risk observation. If any are applicable to me, signing this form 
confirms that | will carry out my work in accordance with’ them. 
http://ris.leeds.ac.uk/PlanningResearch) 


Student’s signature: ................. 


ee 


For supervisors Yes | No 


No further action required 


| confirm that the project/ dissertation is in line with the module’s block 
ethical approval (Part A & question 7). 


| have discussed the ethical issues arising from the research with the 
student and agree that these have been accurately and fully addressed. 


Further actions required 


Refer to project/ dissertation co-ordinator for further review/ discussion. 


The project/ dissertation falls outside the module’s block ethical approval 
and the student was advised to apply for full ethical review. 


Supervisor's signature: ...... OSes 


Date: 29-6-22: 22eccceseideclapeiieinicediceeduenasdinaeect aadcateaiangeiehiniacaa cd papetap teal oie 
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For office use only Yes | No 


This application satisfies the conditions for block ethical approval. 


RESEARCH PLAN 


Name Joe Parker 


Degree course | MSc Enterprise & Entrepreneurship 


Email address Bn21jp@leeds.ac.uk 


Research area and question: 


The research question | am working towards answering is “How might the implementation of 
distributed ledger technology in the music industry impact independent record labels?” 


| will be conducting interviews with industry experts and academics in order to find their views on 
the future of distributed ledger technology in the music industry 


Research methods: 


A single interview per participant, around 10 minutes long. Will be conducted remotely over call 
or through email. A questionnaire may be sent in place of a live interview if need be. 


Key sources: 


Deloitte, 2020. Security token offerings: The next phase of financial market evolution?. [online] 
Hong Kong, p.5. 


El loini, N. and Pahl, C., 2018. A Review of Distributed Ledger Technologies: Confederated 
International Conferences: CooplS, C&TC, and ODBASE 2018, Valletta, Malta, October 22-26, 2018, 
Proceedings, Part II. p.2. 


Halgamuge, M. and Guruge, D., 2021. Fair rewarding mechanism in music industry using smart 
contracts on public-permissionless blockchain. Multimedia Tools and Applications, [online] 81(2), 
p.1524. 


Pessach, G., 2013. Deconstructing Disintermediation - A Skeptical Copyright Perspective. Cardozo 
Arts & Entertainment Law Journal, [online] pp.2,10. 


Hassan, S. and De Filippi, P., 2021. Decentralized Autonomous Organization. Internet Policy 
Review, 10(2), p.5. 
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Research audit trail 

14/07/2022: 17:00 — Started to reach out to potential interviewees through either LinkedIn or email. 
21/07/2022: 17:00 — Created V1 of participant information sheet and participation consent form. 
21/07/2022: 17:15 — Sent three relevant participant documents to DLTMI001 via email. 


25/07/2022: 17:00 — Scheduled zoom meeting with DLTMIO01. He was a no show so the meeting did 
not take place. 


28/07/2022: 17:00 — Successful zoom meeting with DLTMIO01. Received signed consent form prior 
to interview. 


29/07/2022: 14:00 — Interview audio run through Descript Al transcription software. The generated 
transcription was then checked through and edited to correct transcription errors and remove filler 
words for readability. 


30/07/2022: 12:00 — Transcript imported into NVivo. A codebook was created and applied to the 
transcript for interview DLTMIO0O1. 


03/08/2022: 16:00 — Attended online conference [DLTCONOO1]. 

03/08/2022: 17:00 — Interviewed DLTMIO02. 

03/08/2022: 19:00 — Ran DLTMIO02 and DLTCONO01 through Descript transcription software. 
03/08/2022: 21:30 — Interviewed DLTOO3. 


05/08/2022: Fixed transcription issues in DLTCONO01 and DLTMIO02. Ran DLTMIOO3 through 
Descript software. 


06/08/2022: Fixed transcription issues in DLTMIOO3. 

07/08/2022: Applied codebook to DLTMIO02, DLTMIO03 and DLTCONO01 in NVivo. 
10/08/2022: Interviewed DLTMI004 and transcribed recording. 

11/08/2022: Interviewed DLTMIO05 and transcribed recording. 

15/08/2022: Interviewed DLTMIO06 and transcribed recording. 

16/08/2022: DLTMIO08 missed arranged interview, meeting rearranged for next day. 
16/08/2022: Interviewed DLTOO7 and noted down key points of discussion. 
17/08/2022: Attended online conference [DLTCONOO2] and transcribed recording. 
17/08/2022: Interviewed DLTMIO08 and transcribed recording. 


18/08/2022: Applied codebook to DLTMI004, DLTMI005, DLTMI006, DLTMI007, DLTMIO08, 
DLTCONOO2. 


